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“Measuring Up” 
to a Saint 


En France and England during the 
Middle Ages it was the custom of wealthy 
parishioners to donate candles tall as 
themselves for use on shrine altars. 


This practice gave rise to the expres- 
sion of “‘measuring up”’ to a saint. 


People of moderate circumstances brought flowers 
and later, small candles—siniple offerings which 
gradually evolved into the present day Vigil Light.° 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving a8 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 
\\\ //_ pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 
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St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary 
Callicoon, New York 

A Minor Seminary 

conducted by the 

Franciscan Fathers 


(Province of the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus) 


Four-Year College 
Preparatory High School 
and 

Two-Year Junior College 
Liberal Arts Course 

for 

Aspirants to the Priesthood 
In the Seraphic Order 








St. Joseph 


Seraphic Seminary 





Fully Accredited by the Middle 
States Association for Colleges 
Approved by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for All Educational Benefits 


At St. Joseph’s Seminary you will find young men from Maine to Florida 
united by a common bond of desire to become Franciscans. These as- 


pirants to the priesthood in the Seraphic Order have come to Callicoon 


® to receive their spiritual training in the sacred tradition that 
reaches back through St. Francis to Christ 

® to receive a well-rounded education that will sharpen their in- 
tellects 

© to enjoy an extensive program of recreational and cultural activ- 


ities to develop their personalities. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS: VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 























Correspondence 





Open Libraries 


Epitor: Please accept the congratulations 
of members of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation on Fr. Harold Gardiner’s splendid 
article, “National Library Week—For All?” 
(4/15). 

At both its 1960 and 1961 conferences 
the Catholic Library Association unani- 
mously passed resolutions deploring racial 
segregation in any library as an affront to 
the conscience of free men. 

The Association is most interested in im- 
plementing these resolutions and will give 
serious thought to the suggestions Fr. Gar- 
diner makes in his article. 

(Rev.) Francis X. CANFIELD 

President 

Catholic Library Association 
Detroit, Mich. 


Public Relations 


Eprror: It’s almost embarrassing to find 
myself so continuously in accord with the 
points of view expressed by America. At 
the moment I am referring to your edi- 
torial, “A Time for Action” (4/29). 

Ultimately, the answer to a number of 
problems that the Church faces in the area 
of Church relations must be discovered by 
an informed Catholic opinion and a sym- 
pathetic understanding by our non-Catho- 
lic citizens. Federal aid to education is just 
one of the issues involved. 

I am sure you will be glad to know that 
the National Council of Catholic Men has 
been planning for a number of months to 
produce just the kind of a first-class docu- 
mentary film on the Catholic school sys- 
tem that you have in mind. We hope to 
have it completed this year. 

Financing such a picture is, of course, 
a problem. I think it’s safe to say that we 
now see our way to getting about one-half 
of the production costs underwritten. Per- 
haps some of your readers who believe in 
the tremendous importance of telling the 
story of our Catholic school system to the 
American people by way of films would 
like to contribute to this cause. In any 
case, such a film needs doing and somehow 
we'll find the way of getting it done. 

At this stage of our research, we would 
also be interested in suggestions from your 
readers as to what they feel should be in- 
cluded in such a documentary. 

As you know, we have produced at least 
three half-hour network television pro- 
grams on Catholic education during the 
past year. What we have in mind, as I 
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am sure you do, is a top-notch film that 
all of us would be proud to have shown 
not only to Catholics but to all American 
citizens, through schools, organizations, the- 
atres, etc. 

Martin H. Work 

Executive Director 

National Council of Catholic Men 
Washington, D.C. 


Near Try 


Epitor: May I add a footnote to “Cana- 
dian College Federation” (4/29)? 

Hobart College in Geneva, New York, 
an Episcopal foundation of which I hap- 
pen to be an enthusiastic, if synthetic 
alumnus, operates under the charter of the 
University of the Senecas. The same is true 
of William Smith College for women. 

In 1947, the President of both institu- 
tions consulted me on the possibility of 
having a Catholic college established in 
Geneva so that it could join Hobart and 
William Smith in a College Federation un- 
der one charter. He mentioned, with some 
hesitation, that Benedictines might be eas- 
ier for Protestants to get along with than 
Jesuits, and I told him I thought he had 
something. However, before any further 
steps could be taken, we were all saddened 
by his death and the project was dropped. 

This is the only instance of the kind in 
the United States that has come to my 
notice. 

Rosert I. GANNON, S.J. 


New York, N.Y. 
Progress of Communism 


Epitor: I read with some surprise your ed- 
itorial, “On Fighting Communism” (4/22), 
where you say: “over the past decade it 
has become agonizingly clear that far and 
away the bigger threat [greater than indi- 
rect Communist aggression] to our security 
is Soviet power.” 

One can marshal against this conclusion 
the steady Soviet conquests in China, in 
the Middle East, in Africa, in Cuba and in 
countless areas around the world. Literally, 
if Soviet conquest continues in the next 15 
years at the same rate that it has assumed 
in the last 15 years, we will lose our herit- 
age without the Soviet army firing a shot. 

The most ironical aspect of this lament- 
able trend has been the fact that these con- 
spicuous Soviet gains have been aided im- 
measurably here in the United States. The 
hard record is that our policy planners sal- 
vaged Chinese communism and effectively 





disarmed the Chinese Nationalists to pave 
the way for the establishment of Red 
China, with its 600 million slaves. They 
did exactly the same thing to foster the 
current Communist dictator in Cuba. To- 
day in Africa we are aiding the United Na- 
tions Command, which is warring on the 
pro-Western leaders of the Congo Repub- 
lic and conspiring to restore the Lumum- 
bists to power. 

We are also giving substantial financial 
assistance to Gomulka in Poland, to Tito 
in Yugoslavia, to Touré in Guinea (while 
he builds a Soviet naval base on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean), to Sukarno in Indonesia. ( Re- 
cently, in spite of our crisis, the U.S. Sen- 
ate passed legislation making it easier for 
us to give money to Communist countries. ) 
In fact, in retrospect, if we had not been 
sustaining Communists and crypto-Commu- 
nists around the world, communism would 
be in trouble today. 

Ironically, even the committees of Con- 
gress are not allowed to find out why 
Washington seems determined to follow 
this course to national suicide. That is the 
crying need of this hour of crisis. 

RosBerT Morris 

President 

University of Dallas 
Dallas, Tex. 


[This is what the editorial in question actu- 
ally said: 


In some areas of the world the 
threat of indirect Communist aggres- 
sion is obviously greater than the dan- 
ger of direct aggression. This is true of 
a country like Indonesia, as it is true 
of the Middle East and Africa gener- 
ally. The opposite, however, is true of 
the United States, since over the past 
decade it has become agonizingly clear 
that far and away the bigger threat to 
our security is Soviet power as sym- 
bolized in the Red Army. That doesn’t 
mean that our domestic Communists, 
no matter how discredited they are 
right now, can be safely ignored. . . . 
But it would be a fatal error, we be- 
lieve, so to concentrate on the Soviet 
Fifth Column in our midst as to miss 
the greater threat from abroad. 


In other words, the editorial did not set up 
the straw man which President Morris sets 
out to demolish.——Ep.] 


Publicizing the Personal 


Epiror: One can agree with Geoffrey 
Gorer, whose comment you quote (5/6, 
p. 235) on Lady Chatterley’s Lover: “it 
is the nature of traditional values to be 
[inarticulate].” Millions of people both in 
the United States and in Great Britain 
know very well what is basically wrong 
with obscene and erotic literature. They 
know what is wrong, even though they 
cannot express their ideas, feelings and 
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One of two new residence halls 


America's Jesuit Education Series Spotlights 


WHEELING COLLEGE 


Happily Wedded to the Liberal Arts 


GAIN challenged to declare a point for emphasis, Wheeling College 
fen more takes pride in its main preoccupation—complete dedica- 
tion to the principle and practice of generalized training in the liberal 
arts. 

Wheeling College feels that this is the type of education that contrib- 
utes most to the student and to society: 


1. developing maximum capacity for lifetime growth; 


2. orienting the student to the complexities and responsibilities of 
leadership in modern society; 


3. building greatest appreciation and enjoyment of man’s finest cul- 
tural achievements; 
4, polarizing him with his ultimate purpose. 
Everything in the Wheeling College program serves these objectives: 
generous hours in philosophy and theology; inter-departmental courses; 


senior research seminars; carefully planned extracurricular activities that 
promote the learning “dialog.” 


One oe alone will suffice for the effectiveness of this program and 
approach: a veritable exodus of students of the first three graduating 
classes, well armed with fellowships and assistantships, into more than 
a dozen graduate and professional fields in twenty-five of the Nation’s 
leading universities. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS E-34 
LAS Arts and Sciences ILL Institute of PT Physical Therapy 
AE Adult Education Languages and RT Radio-T 
A Architecture Linguistics Ss Social Work 
Cc Commerce IR Industrial Relations Se Science 
D Dentistry , J Journalism SF Sister Formation 
DH Dental Hygiene L aw Sp peec 
Ed Education MT Medical Technology Sy Seismology Station 
E Engineering : M edicine T Theatre 
FS Foreign Service Mu Music AROTC Army 
> Graduate School © N_ Nursing NROTC Navy 

S Home Study P Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 
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dating a total of more than 300 students. 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ....... pia Koewedcetieaseseeses LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PEM TIMEVOTRIEG ooo cic c cccecccccccncseacsce LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ....... innsetenea LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D. E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-A FROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ........ee.+eeeeeeees LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton .........+++++++++lLAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University ...........LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ...cccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccscc sth 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ............LAS-AE-C-D- 
DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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SCALABRINI FATHERS 


@ Care of the immigrants 
(in U.S.A., Canada, Australia) 


@ Italian-American Mission Bands 


e@ Special Latin courses for 


delayed vocations 


Young men 14-30 WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 

Sacred Hrt. Seminary 
39th & Division 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


St. Charles Seminary 
209 Flagg Place 
Staten Island 4, N.Y. 








NURSING 
SISTERS 

OF THE 
SICK POOR 


labor for the 

health of souls 

and bodies 

through nursing 
services in Brooklyn, 
Rockville Centre, 
and the Bahamas. 


For further information 


write: 


VOCATION DIRECTRESS 
439 HENRY STREET 
BROOKLYN 31, N.Y. 








sentiments in clear terms or facile words. 

Lady Chatterley and her gamekeeper 
lover sought privacy and seclusion in the 
circumstances of their extramarital affair. 
These two fictional characters—in seeking 
seclusion—showed forth a deep sense of 
the eternal fitness of things. They dis- 
played more intelligence and more true 
humanity than the author of the book or 
its vast host of uncritical readers. 

What is out of place in life is also out 
of place in literature. Life does not make 
a family dining room into a bathroom, and 
it has not yet made the living room into 
an open boudoir for marital or extramari- 
tal relations. In life, good parents are not 
“articulate” about everything; they love 
their children without detailing to them at 
length in four-letter words or in scientific 
terms the erotic circumstances of their con- 
ception. They know what is out of place. 

Trying to make intercourse public, to 
make its detailed description a sign of 
open-mindedness is a basic inhumanity. It 
is not a defense of liberal values. It is es- 
sentially a denial of true humanity; it is 
a descent to animality. 

(Rev.) Pau M. Barer 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Support for Universities 


Epiror: May I comment on Dr. Max F. 
Mueller’s letter (5/6)? There are compli- 
cated historical reasons why Catholic col- 
leges, when they began to expand beyond 
the traditional liberal arts and classical cur- 
ricula, added business, law, medicine, den- 
tistry and nursing rather than chemical 
engineering. But I prefer to speak of the 
present. 

Our leading Catholic universities (of 
complex structure) now find themselves 
committed to a large number of expensive 
and important educational tasks and are 
experiencing extreme difficulty in maintain- 
ing and improving them. Hardly a Catholic 
school in the country could now afford to 
add chemical engineering. 

On the broader front of science and 
technology, our leading Catholic univer- 
sities have improved and expanded im- 
mensely in the last 15 years. To continue 
this growth we will have to exploit every 
resource. Here at St. Louis University we 
are in a development drive which includes 
a new complex of buildings for science and 
technology. At present our departments of 
chemistry, physics and biology are crowded 
into small and ancient quarters; our civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, geo- 
physics, meteorology and geology are all 
pushed together into an old mortuary. With 
these commitments and needs, it would be 
suicidal to add another extremely expen- 
sive curriculum like chemical engineering. 
This situation is not atypical. 





I am reluctant to give the simple and 
crude answer to Dr. Mueller’s query as to 
what he can do to help. Hewever, those 
Catholic institutions which are now display- 
ing educational planning, academic excel- 
lence and vigorous leadership deserve and 
need all kinds of support, but the essential 
one is money. 

R. J. HENLE, s.j, 
The Graduate School 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Should Men Hang? , 


Epiror: A group of ten Jesuit scholastics, 
under the guidance of their ethics profes- 
sor, Fr. Robert Springer, S.J., recently con- 
cluded a year-long seminar on the state 
and penal law. The question of capital 
punishment, which Amenrica has treated 
in recent articles and comments, was, as 
might be expected, essential to the pro- 
gram. 

The seminar group split about evenly 
on the issue of abolition or retention of 
the death penalty. But on one point all 
agreed: the question is not only a legal, 
scientific, philosophical or religious one. It 
includes all these approaches and can be 
settled only in the dynamic perspective of 
all of them. 

Crusading for or against capital punish- 
ment can easily obfuscate the issues in- 
volved. Much of the literature on the ques- 
tion is in reality propaganda which too 
often provides an airtight case, either pro 
or contra, from merely one point of view. 
Such is the area of “noisy debate” which 
precludes the hope for effective interdis- 
ciplinary communication and_ thoughtful 
resolve of the difficulties which surround 
the problem. 

MicHaEL D. BATTEN, 5.]. 
Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


Open Discussion 


Eprror: Christopher Emmet says: “The 
Cuban failure is tragic enough without 
having our news media inflate it out of 
all proportion” (5/6). 

Would these words apply to the news 
coverage of the John Birch Society? 

You condemn the Birchers because of 
hearsay evidence and yet say: “Put up or 
shut up.” How do you prove a person to 
be a Communist? If the resources of the 
U. S. Government could not prove Alger 
Hiss to be a Communist, I think you are 
asking a lot of our private citizens. 

Treacy GIBBENS, D.D.S. 
Garrison, N.D. 


[All we ask of private citizens is that they 
should not make serious charges which 
they cannot prove.——Ep.] 
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REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 


(Baltimore Province ) 


: (Minor Seminary) ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, NORTH EAST, PA. 
(Novitiate) ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, ILCHESTER, MD. 
(House of Philosophy) ST. ALPHONSUS COLLEGE, SUFFIELD, CONN. 
(House of Theology) MT. ST. ALPHONSUS, ESOPUS, N.Y. 
(Postgraduate Studies) HOLY REDEEMER COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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*Soccioli Training Schools for 
Ls. mal-adjurted git Jn 
conducted im tthe areas indicated, Ly 
the Sistow of the Sood Shepherd.” 








: For Information write to the..... 
Provincial Convent of the Good Shepherd 


Province of Peekskill ____ 7 


Mount St. Florence 
Peekskill , NewYork 


* Province of Philadelphia oe 


Verree and Susquehanna Roads 
Philadelphia ll, Pennsylvania 


*Province of Carthage a 
“Our Lady of the Woods” 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


Province of Baltimore a 


Mount & Hollins St. 
Baltimore 23, Maryland 


# Province of Los Angeles__24 
j 1500 Sa Arlington Ave. 
los Angeles , California 
Province of St. Paul 
981 Bisir Ave. 
St. Paul 44, Minnesota 
*Province of St. Louis IW} 
3801 Gravois Ave. 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 


In an active-contemplative life, devoted to the 
re-education of troubled teen-age girls, Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd are offered opportunities in 
many fields. As social workers, case-workers, 
psychologists, group mothers, business workers, 
teachers of academic, commercial, vocational, re- 
medial subjects—of home economics, music, arts 
and crafts—they fulfill their fourth vow of Zeal 
for Souls. It is a glorious vocation—a truly apos- 
tolic work. 


For further information 


write the Mother Provincial 
in the nearest Provincial Convent 
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Current Comment 





Two-Edged Sword 


The secularist interpretation of the 
First Amendment is a sword that cuts 
two ways. 

On the one hand, it cuts off govern- 
mental aid to schools which in any way 
teach or foster religion. Hence the cur- 
rent cry that Federal aid to parochial 
schools would be unconstitutional. 

But the other edge of the sword re- 
lentlessly cuts religion in any form out 
of the public schools. Recent court de- 
cisions in Miami, Fla., and Baltimore, 
Md., have upheld Bible reading and 
the recitation of prayers in public 
schools. But even these minimal reli- 
gious practices will certainly be subject 
to further and perhaps successful at- 
tacks. 

We do not advocate that the public 
schools should teach religion. Indeed, 
we do not see how the public school, as 
such, can teach religion, although it 
can and should co-operate with agencies 
which are capable of teaching religious 
doctrine to children whose parents want 
it. But we do call attention to the ulti- 
mate result that will follow if the Amer- 
ican people accept the secularist inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment. 

That result will be the complete sec- 
ularization of American education, ex- 
cept for people who can afford unaided 
private schools. Before that happens, 
all those who value the religious ele- 
ment in our tradition should ask some 
insistent questions in the public forum. 

Specifically, by what right is it as- 
sumed that the separation of Church 
and State means the separation of reli- 
gion from education? We cannot let this 
bald assumption pass unchallenged. 


. at Home and Abroad 


We also wish that some of the Prot- 
estant groups which have taken an un- 
compromising stand against Federal or 
State aid to church-related schools 
would consider the wider implications 
of their position. 

In addition to the secularization of 
American education mentioned above, 
Protestants might consider the effect on 
their own mission schools abroad. In 
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many countries, notably in British Gui- 
ana, Southern Rhodesia, Madagascar 
and parts of India, Protestants have 
found schools essential as a means of 
forming Christian communities. 

Yet we also find that in some newly 
independent countries—the Sudan and 
Ceylon are examples—the government 
has taken over all schools on the ground 
that education is essentially a function 
of the state. The danger to Christianity 
is obvious if this policy should spread 
to other countries. 

Yet some of the very groups whose 
mission schools are thus endangered are 
willing to argue that the only kind of 
education in the United States which 
serves a public purpose and deserves 
public support is the purely secular ed- 
ucation that is administered by the state 
in public schools. It seems to us that 
this argument supplies a rather danger- 
ous weapon to governments in other 
parts of the world when they cast 
covetous eyes on the mission schools. 


Wage Minimum Raised 


Come Sept. 3, when the amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act recent- 
ly approved by Congress take effect, 
663,000 of the nation’s lowest-paid 
workers will find their wages raised to 
a dollar an hour. The vast majority of 
them are employees of retail establish- 
ments with gross annual sales exceeding 
$1 million. Most of the others are en- 
gaged in construction, in seafood pro- 
cessing and in manning small telephone 
exchanges. In September, 1964, the 
minimum will climb to $1.15 an hour, 
a year later to $1.25. 

The new law also affects nearly 2 
million of the 23.9 million workers al- 
ready covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Their minimum jumps to 
$1.15 on Sept. 3, and to $1.25 in Sep- 
tember, 1963. 

The overtime requirements of the law 
will not apply to newly covered workers 
until September, 1963. At that time 
retailers will be required to pay time- 
and-one-half for all hours worked be- 
yond 44 in a week. A year later the 
limit on straight-time work will drop to 
42 hours. Finally, in September, 1965, 





all these workers will enjoy the coveted 
40-hour week. 

As the bill emerged from the Con. 
gressional machinery, it was somewhat 
battered but still easily recognizable as 
the original Administration bill. A com- 
promise forced by the House, where 
the Republican-Southern Democrat co- 
alition remains formidable, led to the 
exclusion of 140,000 laundry workers 
and 15,000 cotton-gin employees from 
the wage umbrella. Deplorable as was 
the denial of the law’s benefits to these 
workers, it was plainly dictated by 
harsh political realities. 


Mere Consistency 


A foolish consistency, Emerson warns 
us, is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and _philoso- 
phers and divines. We take a certain 
wry satisfaction, therefore, in noting 
that some statesmen on Capitol Hill can 
rise above mere consistency. 

Readers will recall that when Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent his Federal-aid-to- 
education message to Congress on Feb. 
20, he said: 

In accordance with the clear 
prohibition of the Constitution, no 
elementary or secondary school 
funds are allocated for construct- 
ing church schools or paying church 
school teachers’ salaries. 

But why did the President find it 
necessary to bring up the matter of 
unconstitutionality at all? He gave the 
reason in the rest of the sentence quoted 
above: “and thus nonpublic school chil- 
dren are rightfully not counted in de- 
termining the funds each State will re- 
ceive for its public schools.” 

In other words, Federal funds would 
be given to each State in proportion to 
the average daily attendance in its pub- 
lic schools, not in proportion to the 
total school-age population of the State. 
The average daily attendance formula, 
according to the President, was dic- 
tated by high constitutional principle. 

But on May 9 the Washington Post re- 
ported that a House of Representatives 
education subcommittee had changed 
the Federal-aid formula from average 
daily attendance to total school-age pop- 
ulation. After the President’s strong 
words about unconstitutionality, it took 
a bit of nerve to make this switch in the 
aid formula. But, as Emerson suggested, 
men of large minds are above mere con 
sistency. 
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Queen and Pope 


The news about the official visit of 
Queen Elizabeth II to Pope John XXIII 
on May 5 is that it was not news. The 
colorful ceremonies in Vatican City 
passed smoothly and in good taste, un- 
marred by the cacophonous chorus of 
bigotry usually heard on such occasions. 
Outside of an irreducible hard core, no 
Protestant now regards the courtesies 
exchanged between Britain’s monarch 
and the Pope of Rome as undignified or 
a betrayal of Protestant tradition. From 
the Catholic side, no shock is felt over 
the respect paid to the head of the 
Church of England. 

In this decade of disintegration and 
dissension in the West, it is good to 
know that some classic hostilities have 
been healed. The mellowing of British- 
Vatican relations is due, no doubt, to 
the therapy of time. It is also due, Brit- 
ish Catholics are convinced, to the 
gracious temperament of their Queen. 
But the basic force at work is perhaps 
rather the growing awareness of the 
mortal threat to the values we all hold 
in common. What unites us today is a 
deeply felt awareness of the perils that 
surround our very civilization. It was in 
this spirit that the Pope and the Queen 
met. 

This example of mutual respect be- 
tween two world leaders highly es- 
teemed and admired, each of them rep- 
resenting great traditions of civilizing 
influence, is bound to generate imitation 
elsewhere. It is none too soon. Men of 
good will desperately need to close 
ranks against the challenges of material- 
ism and secularism. 


Christ’s Honor Roll 


When, in 1922, his Jesuit superiors 
decided to take Fr. J. Harding Fisher 
from the AMERICA editorial staff—on 
which he had served since 1914—Fr. 
Richard H. Tierney, then Editor-in- 
Chief, expressed his grief at a painful 
loss. Fr. Fisher’s clear, ready contribu- 
tions had covered subjects in the field 
of theology and Church news, as well 
as contemporary history. “Fisher went 
through his work like a flame,” Fr. 
Wilfrid Parsons, one of his colleagues, 
used to remark of him. At his death, at 
Woodstock College, Md., on May 4, 
the last had passed away of that able 
group of young Jesuit writers whom 
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years before Fr. Tierney had gathered 
around him—Blakely, Daly, Husslein, 
Reville, Parsons, Talbot. .. . 

Several years ago, commemorating 
Fr. Fisher’s then sixty years as a Jesuit, 
AMERICA (10/20/56, p. 60) mentioned 
the long years of patient spiritual guid- 
ance this fiery-souled, quick-witted man 
had given to the training of over five 
hundred of his own brethren in his 
religious community. 

Central to his teaching was the les- 
son that for the servant of Christ it is 
an honor, not a calamity, to suffer cal- 
umny and abuse, not only from the 
wicked, but also from otherwise good 
men who somehow find a pleasure in 
vilifying their fellow Christians. This is 
no easy lesson to learn, though it was 
taught by our Lord Himself. Some of 
the Church’s most learned, obedient 
and faithful servants today, among her 
priests as well as her laity, are not ex- 
empted from the experience. Let them 
remember Fr. Fisher’s holy soul, and he 
will find them strength in their trials. 


Briton on School Aid 


Writing in the (London) Spectator 
for April 21, 1961, the distinguished 
political thinker, Christopher Hollis, 
finds the American controversy about 
Federal aid to Catholic schools quite 
“curious.” For in Britain, he notes, 


we have our controversies about 
the percentages of the cost of de- 
nominational schools which should 
be met out of public funds, but all 
but the most fanatical of secular- 
ists are prepared to agree that pub- 
lic money to which all have sub- 
scribed should pay a part of the 
costs of those schools. 


As Mr. Hollis sees it, the matter is one 
of fairness. 

Together with many other observers, 
Christopher Hollis finds no reason to 
fancy that 


the prohibition to make a “law re- 
specting an establishment of reli- 
gion,” forbids the government from 
giving any financial aid to a reli- 
gious school. No one imagines that 
we are making the Catholic reli- 
gion the established religion in 
Britain if the government gives aid 
to a Catholic school. 


Indeed, the whole argument seems so 
ludicrous that he suggests: 


If I were a suspicious and fana- 
tical anti-Catholic, I should be in- 
clined to suspect that this contro- 


versy between the President and 
the bishops was a collusive contro- 
versy. It would be hard to imagine 
anything that could more clearly 
demonstrate that President Ken- 
nedy was not the creature of the 
hierarchy than a resisted challenge 
to him on this issue, and hard to 
imagine any demonstration more 
clearly in the Catholic interest. Yet 
no one, of course, seriously im- 
agines that there has been col- 
lusion. 


“The bishops,” concludes Mr. Hollis, 
“are not of that type.” We conclude this 
series of quotations with the suggestion 
that readers now turn to “Bishops vs. 
Kennedy” (p. 309). 


A Warning on Berlin 


When the fifteen Foreign Ministers 
of Nato met at Oslo, in Norway, on 
May 8, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
pledged the United States to resist any 
Soviet encroachment on the Western 
position in Berlin. At the same time he 
said that he expected Russia to sign a 
peace treaty with East Germany this 
summer and thus heighten Cold War 
tensions throughout the world. 

Despite our deep concern over Cuba 
and Laos, we must not forget that the 
German question is the perennial and 
crucial issue of the Cold War. It is a 
permanent crisis that may slumber but 


- is ever ready to rise and try our cour- 


age at the command of Premier Khru- 
shchev. It is an issue on which he often 
expresses his impatience with the West 
and his determination to force a show- 
down at his own convenience. 

The present hour indeed seems a pro- 
pitious one in which to exacerbate the 
German question. Nato, the sword and 
shield of West Europe, is sorely beset 
by military, political and economic 
problems. American prestige is low 
among friends and neutrals alike. The 
fledgling Kennedy Administration, once 
burnt on Cuba, twice shy over interven- 
tion in Laos, stands before the world 
with neither the policies nor the power 
that are required to stem the advances 
of world communism. How then can we 
provide bold and effective leadership 
against an assault on Berlin? 

But if Berlin is Mr. Khrushchev’s 
highest card, it is also his biggest haz- 
ard. He may figure that he cannot play 
it now without running an unacceptable 
risk of a nuclear response from the des- 
perate West. Neither is there any ur- 
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gency to play it now, when the Soviet 
Union is winning hand after hand in 
the game of bluffmanship, without any 
risk at all. Still, we had better be ready 
for any emergency. The Soviet dictator 
said on May 7 that his campaign for 
Berlin “will soon have a positive result.” 


Attorney General Speaks 


Crime and lawlessness in all their 
forms came in for strong words when, 
on May 6, Robert F. Kennedy delivered 
his first formal address as Attorney Gen- 
eral. A man feared by organized crime, 
Mr. Kennedy was fierce in denunciation 
of that “big business” which “knows no 
State lines.” He had only contempt for 
those amateur criminals “who have law- 
abiding backgrounds and respectable 
positions,” but who violate the law of 
the land. Yet it became clear that Mr. 
Kennedy was most concerned about 
civil rights-the problem “that affects 
us all the most directly.” 

That the Attorney General meant 
what he said was made sharply evident 
by his choice of audience: 1,600 stu- 





Spring in Paris 


From the City of Light Fr. 
DonaLp R. CAMPION, associate 
editor now in Europe, writes: 
“Everything about the city, this 
past April, seemed to be shaping 
up just the way a song-writer 
might fancy. . . . The thunderbolt 
that would change it all broke 
from the blue in the early hours 
of Saturday, April 22.” 

Next week read the full story in 
Fr. Campion’s “Another April in 
Paris.” A Hapgood drawing of 
General de Gaulle will be on the 
cover. 











dents and alumni of the University of 
Georgia Law School, right in Athens, 
Ga. He was polite, but he did not mince 
words. He promised to enforce the law 
“vigorously, without regional bias or 
political slant.” And he promised to do 
this even in the delicate areas where 
there is “a conflict of law and local 
customs.” 

It would be hypocritical to pretend 
that the problem of civil rights is one 
that affects the South alone. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, indeed, bluntly stated that it af- 
fects “all sections of the United States” 
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and the Federal Government itself. And 
it would be naive to suppose that the 
solution is easy; rather, he said, it is 
“full of difficulties and discomforts.” 

Our motive in working to secure civil 
rights should be first justice itself, as the 
Attorney General knows perfectly well. 
But when one’s motive is good, there is 
no harm in having it reinforced by prac- 
tical considerations. It would be folly 
for us to forget, as he pointed out, that 
“fifty per cent of the countries in the 
United Nations are not white” and that 
“those people will decide not only their 
own future but ours—how the cause of 
freedom fares in the world.” Our posi- 
tion of influence in the international 
forum has been shockingly weakened 
by what happened in Little Rock and 
New Orleans. As the Attorney General 
astutely stated, we cannot afford any 
more examples of racial injustice. Too 
much is at stake. 


Workers Go to Rome 


As AMERICA went to press this week, 
thousands of men and women, repre- 
senting Catholic workingmen’s organi- 
zations from all over the world, were 
converging on Rome. Their target date 
was May 15, which marks a double an- 
niversary: the seventieth year of Leo 
XIII’s encyclical On the Condition of 
Workers (Rerum Novarum) and_ the 
thirtieth year of Pius XI’s On Recon- 
structing the Social Order (Quadrages- 
imo Anno). 

This was no ordinary commemorative 
pilgrimage. The delegates had not come 
this time, as they had on other occa- 
sions over the years, merely to express 
their gratitude for RN and QA, and to 
renew their determination to spread the 
encyclical doctrines more effectively. 
They had also come in the happy ex- 
pectation that Pope John would cele- 
brate the anniversary by adding within 
a few weeks a third encyclical to the 
great basic documents of the Church’s 
socio-economic teaching. 

For some time now it has been ap- 
parent that a new formal pronounce- 
ment from the Church was needed. 
Although the principles of Gatholic so- 
cial teaching are timeless—they are 
based mostly on the divine natural law 
—the circumstances in which they must 
be applied vary from century to cen- 
tury. 
Indeed, in these revolutionary times, 





when the tides of social change are run- 
ning so swiftly, a restatement of the 
ageless principles seems required al- 
most every generation. The upheavals 
in society which have occurred in the 
past thirty years are certainly vaster 
and more challenging than those which 
called forth QA forty years after Leo’s 
pioneering classic. Perhaps that is the 
reason Pope John’s eagerly awaited en- 
cyclical will be considerably longer— 
according to trustworthy reports from 
Rome—than those of his predecessors. 


Asia’s Neutral Neutral 


Tungku Abdul Rahman Putra bin 
Abdul Hamid Halimsha is not the com- 
plicated personality his name would im- 
ply. Addressing the 14th general assem- 
bly of his own political party (the 
United Malay National Organization), 
the Malayan Prime Minister announced 
that he was prepared to cut through the 
verbiage and choose Halimsha as the 
surname for his posterity. He urged all 
Malayans, who, by tradition, do not 
take family names, to follow his ex- 
ample. 

The Prime Minister was just as direct 
in his treatment of communism in Asia. 
He warned that the Reds were on the 
move, taking over one country after 
another either through direct aggres- 
sion or by ideological infiltration. Turn- 
ing his attention to “the so-called neu- 
tral countries,” he denounced those 
“who overlook Communist aggression 
but are quick to criticize Western-bloc 
countries.” 

What particularly piqued the Malay- 
an Prime Minister on this occasion was 
the tendency of too many Asians to con- 
demn the United States for its role in 
the Cuban fiasco, while they remain 
deaf, dumb and blind to Communist 
moves throughout the world. “Our stand 
is different,” he pointed out. “Whenever 
any country commits aggression, we 
condemn it, regardless of the power 
bloc to which it belongs.” This is genu- 
ine neutralism. 

Malaya has largely licked its own 
Communist problem. Nevertheless, the 
country still stands in the front line of 
the struggle to keep Asia free. It is 
close enough to Laos to appreciate the 
Communist threat there. When the 
showdown comes in Southeast Asia, it 
seems safe to predict where Abdul 
Rahman’s Malaya will stand. 
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= IS SOMETIMES felt that Catholics have too little 
interest in ecumenical questions. On the con- 
trary, the interest is very great. From May 3 to 5, 
some one hundred and twenty priests, most of 
them holding responsible positions as theologians, 
editors and heads of information centers, met, 
under the auspices of the Friars of the Atonement, 
to discuss Catholic outlooks on ecumenism. They 
represented 12 different dioceses and 15 religious 
orders and congregations. 

Three foreign guests came long distances to be 
present: Msgr. J. F. M. Willebrands, secretary of 
the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
Rome; Charles Boyer, S.J., superior of a house 
of postgraduate studies in Rome; and Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., professor of dogmatic theology at 
Heythrop College, Oxford. 

About fifteen papers were read on different as- 
pects of ecumenical activity. The discussions were 
pertinent, pointed and sometimes pungent. Upon 
the following there was general agreement: 

The Catholic approach to separated brethren 
must not be polemic, but must be inspired by 
the fundamental principles of charity and under- 
standing. There is need of even more general in- 
terest in, and, above all, deeper knowledge of the 
complex questions connected with the reconcilia- 
tion of divided Christians. Considerable emphasis 
was laid upon the Church as a mystery, as an ob- 
ject of faith, not merely as custodian of a corpus of 
doctrine, but also as a life, a means of communion 
with God and a common sharing of the mystical 
life of Christ in His body, which is the Church. 

Special ground for hope is to be found in the 
developments going on in the fields of Scripture, 
liturgy and the apostolate of the laity. The image 
of the Pope and, consequently, attitudes toward 
his position in the Church are changing, both 
among the Orthodox and among Anglicans and 
Protestants. 

More than one speaker noted that, although the 
absolute number of conversions may seem large, 
still it is not large enough to change the relative 
proportions of Catholics and Protestants in the 
United States, and amounts to no more than about 
two and a half converts per priest. This does not 
give great hope that an exclusive attention to indi- 
vidual conversions will solve the problem of Chris- 
tian disunity. Reconciliation can come only through 
a variety of efforts, among which the effort at 
“corporate influence” is not least. 

A difference of emphasis revolved around three 
points about which there is common agreement: 
First, the whole Catholic faith must be presented 





Fr. LEEMING, corresponding editor of AMERICA, is 
author of The Churches and the Church (Newman). 
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to dissidents without even an appearance of atten- 
uation. Second, this must be done in a sympathetic 
and understanding spirit, with acknowledgment of 
the elements of the true Church which exist in 
dissident bodies, e.g., the Orthodox. Third, while 
dogma is unalterable, there are matters of custom 
and practice which can change and develop (the 
laws of the Eucharistic fast are only one example). 

There was, among the participants, and there is 
among Catholic ecumenists generally, some differ- 
ence in the emphasis to be laid on one or other 
of these points in dialogue with separated breth- 
ren. It is, however, a difference merely of empha- 
sis and in no sense a difference of principle. 


Ms WILLEBRANDS was asked: “How can the 
coming Council help the ecumenical cause?” 
His answer was necessarily tentative, because the 
preparations for the Council are by their nature 
confidential. He said he felt able, however, to give 
the following personal reflections: 

It would be a serious mistake to imagine that 
reconciliation with separated brethren—Orthodox, 
Protestant and Anglican—can come about by nego- 
tiation or discussion around a table. None is ready 
for such an approach. The history of the Council 
of Florence provides clear lessons in the matter. 

The coming Council is primarily to revitalize 
the internal life of the Catholic Church; never- 
theless, in doing this, it could contribute much to 
the cause of reconciliation. It could indicate what 
the body of Catholic leaders judges to be the needs 
today of all Christian people; it could avoid ter- 
minology likely to be misunderstood by separated 
brethren; it could speak in a style which, without 
the slightest compromise of truth, would rouse 
resonance and approval in the minds and hearts 
ot all separated brethren; it could make the Secre- 
tariat for Promoting Christian Unity into a con- 
tinuing organ of the Catholic Church. Above all, 
it could be an impressive manifestation of that 
unity in diversity which is characteristic of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
informed, by many contacts and much friendly 
intercourse, of the outlook of separated brethren, 
can help the Council and its deliberations. 

This very brief indication of some topics treated 
at the conference fails to do justice to the solid 
value of the meeting, and fails, most conspicu- 
ously, to give any account of the valuable papers 
read, and of the discussions which followed. Most 
of all, it fails to give sufficient praise to the initia- 
tive of the Friars of the Atonement, to their gener- 
ous and cordial hospitality, and to the founded 
hopes that this conference may be the forerunner 
of many others. BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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INSIDE EXECUTIVE SUITE 


Tt HEARINGS before the Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee have constituted something of a refuge 
from the acrid air which still pervades the Capitol in the 
aftermath of the Cuban disaster. Today the atmosphere 
in the white-columned Caucus Room, where labor 
bosses sat in the witness seat last year, is something like 
that of a seminar, where the only goal is to gain infor- 
mation. After all, the miscreants who fixed prices and 
rigged bids on government contracts have paid their 
debt to society. The companies involved have issued 
stern new directives about obedience to the Antitrust 
Act. In fact, several Republican members of the com- 
mittee objected to holding the hearings, since they felt 
they would be largely academic; and so they are. 

But Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), a veteran chair- 
man of such groups, insisted that it would be helpful 
to Congress and the public to reconstruct the events 
which led to such long-term, widespread violation of 
antitrust laws. 

No startling revelations—such as were made in the 
days when J. P. Morgan had a midget sit on his knee— 
have come out of the hearings. Senator Kefauver is the 
most mild-mannered of inquisitors, low-voiced, compas- 
sionate and patient. The harshest thing he has said to 
any of the witnesses is: “Just a minute now.” The other 
members are equally considerate, and many of the ques- 


On All Horizons 


tions are cast in the subjunctive—for example: “If you 
knew then what you know now, would you have done 
this?” 

What the hearings have done is to provide a fascinat- 
ing glimpse into the executive suite and its morality. 
One witness, a General Electric sales manager, ex- 
plained that while those commercial men who met in the 
‘hospitality rooms” of the trade-association gatherings, 
where “low position” on a bid was awarded to a com- 
pany, knew they were violating the law, they did not 
consider it a serious violation. 

The most interesting witness of the many who came 
before the subcommittee was Robert Paxton, the re- 
cently retired president of General Electric, a sturdy, 
Scottish-born, rugged individualist who believes with all 
his heart in the principles of free enterprise. 

Mr. Paxton is a self-made man. He climbed up the 
executive ladder to the top rung. His yearly salary with 
bonuses was in the neighborhood of half a million dol- 
lars. He controlled several hundred thousand employees. 
His business philosophy was that of Adam Smith: he 
preached pure competition to his men. But they did not 
heed him. Above and below him, price-fixing was prac- 
ticed, condoned and even ordered. He knew firsthand 
of only one instance, he told the committee, where a 
salesman actually defied a directive not to meet with 
competitors. He never reported the matter, because, he 
said, the man did not work for him. Mr. Paxton was no 
“tale-bearer,” and he never asked if price-fixing had in- 
deed stopped. Chairman Kefauver finally said to him: 
“I can only say you were not trying to find out.” 

Mary McGrory 


Theology at Detroit, Aug. 27-30 (2701 
W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich.) .. . 
Workshop on Parish Counseling, at the 





Univ. of San Francisco, San Francisco 

















FOR SOUND MINDS =» It is not too 
late to inquire about the Mental Health 
Workshop to be conducted at Mount 
St. Agnes College, Mount Washington, 
Baltimore 9, Md., June 12-16. This is 
directed by Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier and 
Prof. Alexander A. Schneiders and is 
intended for teachers, nurses, social 
workers and parents interested in safe- 
guarding the mental health of their 
charges. 


GRADUATES ACT * An imaginative 
group of the Cincinnati chapter of Kap- 
pa Gamma Pi (National Scholarship 
and Activity Honor Society of Catholic 
Women’s Colleges) is sponsoring panels 
throughout the archdiocese on “The 
Catholic Church and the Migrant 
Worker.” The panels are aimed at work- 
ing out a program of spiritual and ma- 





terial help for agricultural laborers who 
come to the area for summer work. Mrs. 
John Sansalone, 5671 Antoninus Dr., 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio, is chairman. 


WORKSHOP «¢ At a Catholic Univer- 
sity workshop on the integration of 
Catholic higher education, June 16-27, 
professors and future professors will 
consider the relation of philosophy to 
the sciences, to morality and to educa- 
tion. Write Rev. George F. McLean, 
O.M.I., Catholic Univ., Wash. 17, D.C. 


CARE OF SOULS ¢ These coming 
events are of interest to busy pastors 
and curates: Pastoral Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study of Contemporary Parish 
Problems, at Conception Seminary, 
Conception, Mo., June 19 to Aug. 12 
. . . Midwestern Institute of Pastoral 


17, Calif., June 26-29. Write to respec- 
tive directors for fuller details. 


PEACE CORPS DATA « A fact sheet 
on the U.S. Peace Corps and on ways of 
co-operating with it has been issued by 
the NCWC Publications Office, 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. ($3 
per 100). 


WORD OF GOD « The annual Scrip- 
tural Institute for Priests will be held 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
Aug. 7-11. Lecture courses will be led 
by Rev. Barnabas Ahern, C.P., Rev. 
Myles M. Bourke and Rev. R. A. F. 
Mackenzie, S.J. The institute is design- 
ed to aid priests who have been away 
from studies for some years to come 
abreast of recent developments. Early 
registration recommended. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 
Bishops vs. Kennedy 


E DID NoT make up the title of this editorial. It is 

the title of an article in the current (5/23) issue 
of Look magazine. Our own view is that the alleged 
conflict between the American Catholic bishops and the 
Prestdent, concerning which Look writes, is largely non- 
existent. 

According to the article, President Kennedy feels that 
the hierarchy of his own Church did not want him in 
the White House and is doing its best to make life hard 
for him now that he is there. The President’s feelings, 
if they are accurately reported, are understandable, but 
disappointing in a man of his stature. 

It is quite true that Church organs and authorities 
said a number of things in 1960, prior to the November 
election, which created very real difficulties for Candi- 
date Kennedy. Two comments, however, are in order. 

One is that some of these statements did not in any 
proper sense represent the views of the American hier- 
archy. We refer specifically to the May 18 editorial in 
Osservatore Romano and to the October 21 pastoral 
letter of the Puerto Rican bishops. 

Neither of these statements was dictated or even 
known in advance by the American bishops. Look’s in- 
ference that because Cardinal Spellman had been in 
Puerto Rico a week before the publication of the pas- 
toral letter, therefore he knew and approved of it, is 
simply contrary to the facts. 

Furthermore, both statements—the Osservatore Ro- 
mano editorial and the Puerto Rican pastoral letter— 
were widely criticized by the American Catholic press, 
including this Review (6/25, 11/5/60). 

Our second comment is that where Mr. Kennedy has 
really encountered criticism or opposition from the hier- 
archy or the Catholic press, it has been for reasons 
which had nothing to do with him personally. One of 
his early statements on Church-State relations drew 
considerable fire from the Catholic press because it was 
poorly worded and gave the impression that public 
office is divorced from the dictates of conscience. As 
Senator Kennedy got around to a more precise and accu- 
rate phrasing of his position, the criticism ceased. 

As for the statements of the hierarchy on matters of 
public policy—we are thinking of the promotion of arti- 
ficial birth control in underdeveloped countries and the 
exclusion of parochial schools from Federal aid to edu- 
cation—they are open to only one objection from Mr. 
Kennedy’s point of view. This objection is not that these 
statements were intended to hinder his candidacy or 
embarrass his Presidency. Rather, Mr. Kennedy’s com- 
plaint must be that the bishops have spoken in total 
disregard for the effect of their words on the political 
fortunes of the first Catholic President of the United 
States. And that is true. 
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Despite widespread Protestant fears, the Catholic 
bishops did not try to elect Senator Kennedy as Presi- 
dent in 1960. Despite journalistic sensationalism, they 
are not trying to thwart President Kennedy in 1961. 
The truth is that in either year Mr. Kennedy has been 
on his own, and the bishops, with other things on their 
minds, have not much cared how he fared politically. 
The President, on his part, has leaned over backwards 
to avoid even the appearance of favoring the interests 
of the Catholic Church. 

For our part, we wonder why anyone should find in 
all this an occasion for either surprise or alarm. 


Labor-Management Talks 


O THE SURPRISE of a number of sophisticated people, 

the President’s blue-ribbon Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy not only survived its first 
working session on May 1, but announced substantial 
agreement on a policy statement. After a day which 
began with a chilling 15-minute talk by President Ken- 
nedy, who described the realities of the Cold War in the 
frankest possible terms, the 21-member committee grap- 
pled with the divisive question of automation and unem- 
ployment. With the help of the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce and the other five public members of the 
committee, the seven labor leaders and the seven man- 
agement men agreed on the following: 

1. Rapid technological advance is “essential to in- 
creasing the efficiency and growth rate of the economy.” 

2. This advance must be achieved “without signifi- 
cant and lasting unemployment.” 

3. To reach this goal, general economic policies must 
be adopted that will foster “the highest possible rate of 
over-all economic growth,” since “with full employment 
the problems of adjustment to technological change are 
more easily solved. . . .” 

4. Even in conditions of full employment, however, 
special measures must be adopted to retrain techno- 
logically unemployed workers and to facilitate their 
movement “from one plant to another, from one industry 
to another . . . and even from one area to another.” 

5. A program of this kind demands new approaches 
to seniority rights, to pension rights and to sharing the 
costs of retraining and moving workers. 

Admittedly, that statement doesn’t amount to much. 
It’s largely a collection of obvious truths and noble 
aspirations and it carefully avoids anything remotely 
concrete and specific. Nevertheless, in view of the wide 
gulf that has come to exist between labor and manage- 
ment thinking, it is easy to agree with Labor Secretarv 
Goldberg’s verdict that the amount of consensus reached 
was “quite significant.” (How wide the split between 
industry and labor has grown was dramatized a few 
days later when 3,000 delegates at the annual meeting 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce applauded a de- 
mand that the social-security system be abandoned and 
formally resolved that such groups as the President's 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy be 
abandoned! ) 
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Eventually, of course, the President’s committee will 
have to get down to brass tacks, and this may happen 
at the next meeting on June 5. Meanwhile, it strikes us 
that the President might give some thought to the feasi- 
bility of extending the triparitite committee formula to 
the local and industry level. If there is any merit in 
bringing labor, management and the public together at 
the summit, why should not the benefits of such a con- 
frontation be extended to the grass-roots level? The same 
working papers that are used for the Washington meet- 
ings could easily be made available to groups all over 
the country. As things stand now, if Henry Ford II, 
Thomas B. Watson Jr., George Meany, Walter Reuther 
and the other members of the President’s committee 
should confound the skeptics and succeed in narrowing 
their differences on specific policies, they would be like 
so many generals without armies. If these men are 
going to grow in sympathy and understanding, as we 
hope they will, then all labor and management should 
be challenged to grow with them. 


Geneva: Hopeless Quest 


HH’ LONG WILL the Kennedy Administration continue 
the test-ban talks at Geneva? The Eisenhower 
team ran through 273 sessions up until December 5. 
The Kennedy team has brought the total above 300, 
even though it seems perfectly evident that the Soviet 
Union will never negotiate a safeguarded treaty. 

Since the Geneva conference was resumed on March 
23, the Soviet delegates have adamantly adhered to a 
position that is a reversal of a position agreed to last 
July. The retrogressive Soviet position is that the test- 
ban inspection system must be administered by a three- 
man council representing the Communist bloc, the 
Western nations and the neutral powers. In other words, 
the Soviet Union insists that a treaty on nuclear testing 
must include a built-in veto on effective inspection and 
control. It is ridiculous to imagine that Mr. Kennedy 
would ever submit a treaty of this kind to the Senate for 
ratification. 

We see no reason to doubt that the Soviet Union in- 
tends to hold fast to this impossible condition. Since 
March 23, Semyon Tsarapkin, the Soviet chief at Gene- 
va, has repeatedly said, with obvious reference to Dag 
Hammarskjold, that never again could his country trust 
a single international administrator. The amiable Soviet 
flunky was merely echoing what Premier Khrushchev 
told Walter Lippmann in April, during an interview. 
“There are no neutral men,” said Khrushchev. “I will 
never entrust the security of the Soviet Union to any 
foreigner.” 

Despite this hardened stand, which argues that the 
USSR does not intend to submit to adequate inspection 
of nuclear testing (not to speak of general and complete 
disarmament ), we are slow to take the Russians at their 
word. On May 5, Mr. Kennedy, who had earlier ad- 
mitted that he was “very discouraged” over the long 
deadlock at Geneva, announced that we will continue 
to “strive for a reliable and workable agreement.” 
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The reasons why Mr. Kennedy still maintains an 
officially hopeful attitude at Geneva are clear. To sus- 
pend the fruitless talks, or to terminate them, would 
have little point unless we intend to resume under- 
ground testing. The President feels that the military 
gains from such testing would not be worth the tension 
and ill will they would arouse and the propaganda 
gains that would accrue to the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
he feels that breaking off the discussions at Geneva 
would dim any slender hope the world entertains of 
progress toward disarmament later this year. 

However, the President must balance these considera- 
tions against two others. The longer we protract the 
talks at Geneva, the longer we shall extend the un- 
policed moratorium on tests that is now in effect, there- 
by jeopardizing our security. As for disarmament, we 
can pay this noble cause little more than lip service at 
the present hour. “Peaceful coexistence,” Soviet style, 
encourages all military adventures short of nuclear war. 
Our own answer to it is to encourage Nato to build up 
conventional armaments, even as we explore ways of 
waging unconventional warfare. 

The test-ban talks have run their course, but the 
Administration seems afraid to acknowledge the fact 
and draw the consequences. The way things are going 
now, we will be carrying on the farce of “negotiating” 
after Yuri Gagarin has landed on the moon. 


Reality in Southeast Asia 


A‘ THE OPPOSING FORCES jockey for position at the be- 
ginning of the truce talks in Laos, it is not hard to 
predict what the outcome will be. History is about to 
repeat itself. There will be the long weary months of 
negotiations with the intractable agents of the Commu- 
nist bloc, a final agreement on a truce in Laos and 
another country left half slave and half free. This was 
our experience in Korea. There is no reason to expect 
that the outcome in Laos will be any different. 

Perhaps under the circumstances a divided Laos is 
the best we could have hoped for. Making the best of 
a bad bargain, however, cannot soften the impact events 
in Laos have made on the free world. The terrible fact 
is that, in agreeing to negotiate, we have lost another 
round in the struggle against global communism. Once 
more a significant segment of the free world has been 
allowed to slip behind the Iron Curtain. It is well to 
ask ourselves why. 

Part of the answer lies in our unwillingness to commit 
ourselves to deeper military involvement in the defense 
of Laos. Once the Communists realized that we were 
not prepared to intervene, that we were not only anxious 
to negotiate a truce but also to accept a “genuinely neu- 
tral” Laos, they saw no reason not to press their decided 
military advantage. 

We rationalized our hesitancy. Laos was a landlocked 
country of difficult jungle and mountainous terrain. It 
presented, for us, an almost insoluble logistics problem. 
Moreover, it would have been folly to commit U.S. 
forces to long-drawn-out guerrilla warfare half a world 
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away, when there was little hope of immediate success. 
Then, too, there was some doubt of the determination of 
the Laotians themselves. A congenitally happy-go-lucky 
people, they supposedly could not care less about being 
ruled from the Kremlin or from their own capital of 
Vientiane. All these factors, in addition to the well- 
founded suspicion that the American people were not 
quite ready to countenance a military venture in South- 
east Asia, influenced our decision to seek the dubious 
way out by negotiation. 

Somewhere, however, the line in Southeast Asia must 
be drawn. Moreover, it must be drawn at the truce line 
in Laos if further Communist encroachment in this stra- 
tegic area of the world is to be halted. This means that 
steps are in order now to strengthen the government of 
Ngo Dinh Diem in neighboring South Vietnam, a coun- 
try already fighting for its life against a greatly ex- 
panded Communist guerrilla movement. As Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk pointed out in a recent press con- 
ference, Communist agents and guerrillas operating in 
South Vietnam have swelled since 1959 from about 
3,000 to over 12,000. 

How we are to aid South Vietnam is, of course, a 
military matter and therefore best left to the strategists. 
We may need no more than a few thousand U.S. soldiers 
in South Vietnam to afford psychological assurance to a 
people who, after Laos, may have begun to wonder if 
we really mean to help them hold the line against the 
aggressor. What is more important is the attitude of the 
American people. Are they ready to face reality in 
Southeast Asia? If the decision is made to commit Amer- 
ican troops there, will our people vigorously back up 
the President? Mr. Kennedy has talked about sacrifices. 
In fact, we have hoped he would be even more explicit 
in telling us just what we are to “do for our country.” 
Maybe this is it. 


Hamstrung Laymen? 


W: HAVE ALL heard quite a lot recently about the 
changing and upward-evolving role of the laity in 
the Catholic Church. One need not be a close student of 
the pronouncements of the modern Popes to discover an 
unmistakable trend—in Rome and throughout the uni- 
versal Church—toward greater and greater emphasis on 
the meaning, importance and responsibilities attached 
to lay life. Two weeks ago (5/13) in this Review Fr. 
Robert A. Graham and Donald Thorman explored this 
topic and came to some stimulating conclusions. This 
week two separate sections of our Review open up 
another important vista on the widening horizons of lay 
life—that of the secular institute and its growing place 
in the modern Church. The rapidly approaching Vati- 
can Council II, to be convened before too many months 
by His Holiness Pope John XXIII, will undoubtedly 
give close attention to the important problems raised 
by the new role of the laity in modern times. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, at the unusual 
vibrancy that marked the big biennial convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, held in Pittsburgh 
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early this month. No one who mingled with the almost 
three thousand Catholic lay leaders who converged 
from all over the country on Pittsburgh’s Golden Tri- 
angle could miss the significance of what he saw and 
heard. The meeting was a great success. Bishop John 
Wright, host to the NCCM, gave the convention more 
than his encouragement. Some of his own fresh energy 
and unobtrusive style rubbed off on it, too. But it was 
a layman’s affair from start to finish. Although NCCM 
executive director Martin Work and retiring president 
John C. Hayes would modestly pass credit down the 
line to their staff and to all the clerical and lay collabo- 
rators who helped turn a mere convention into some- 
thing of a milestone in the history of the American 
laity, great credit is due to the leadership of these two 
men. 

The success of the convention can be traced, too, to 
the urbane and sympathetic guidance of NCCM’s epis- 
copal moderator, Bishop Allen J. Babcock of Grand 
Rapids. His quietly effective leadership (together with 
his ability to sit in on, without “sitting on,” the delibera- 
tions and planning sessions of the laymen) bore its fruit 
at the Pittsburgh meeting. In fact, much is owed to Bish- 
op Babcock for NCCM’s continuous growth in maturity 
over the past ten years. 

But conventions are only conventions. The sessions 
and seminars end, the banquet tables are stripped, and 
the members check out of their hotel to return home. 
The real test of the convention’s success is what takes 
place when everybody is safely back in the old parish 
in Middletown, U.S.A. What will happen there? We 
wonder. 

Who wouldn’t wonder? Who wouldn't be concerned 
when he thinks of some of the undeniable realities of 
parish life? Let one single case underscore the problem. 
A distinguished Jawyer—unless we are mistaken, he is 
a papal knight—was going back home to a parish where, 
after the parishioners had recently built a fine new 
parochial school, the pastor announced from the altar 
that there would be “no parent-teachers association 
and no interference” in his school! 

Wouldn't it be a shame if all the energies, intelligence 
and good will of the American Catholic laity should 
somehow be hamstrung and frustrated by the failure of 
some of us priests to realize what, in God’s providence, 
has been happening out there in the pews? 


... Lay Autonomy 


| ok mm THE CHURCH practice as well as preach the fa- 
mous principle of subsidiarity? The question is 
important because the smooth working of the lay apos- 
tolate requires wide latitude for lay initiative. 

The answer is Yes, at least as far as the spirit of 
canon law is concerned. We recommend an illumi- 
nating article, “Subsidiarity in the Church,” appearing 
in the current Theology Digest. The author, a Roman 


canonist, adduces chapter and verse to show how. canon-------~ 


law respects proper autonomy at every level, beginning 
with the individual. 


‘$l 








Dressed for Work 


Sister Fides, C. S. J. 


HE QUESTION OF sisters’ dress has aroused consider- 
I able interest and stirred up much controversy. 
Everyone, it seems, has to have his say on the garb 
of women religious, either in defense of the status quo 
or in favor of immediate sweeping changes. The real 
stimulus to the discussion of adaptation of religious 
dress was given by Pope Pius XII in an address to teach- 
ing sisters in 1951, and repeated on September 15, 1952, 
to 700 mothers general and other sisters attending the 
first International Congress of Superiors General of Or- 
ders and Congregations of Women. To that group the 
Holy Father said: 


As for yourselves, here are Our recommenda- 
tions: in this crisis of vocations, take care that the 
customs, the kind of life or the growth of your relig- 
ious families do not constitute a barrier or a cause 
of failure. We refer to certain usages which, if at 
one time they had meaning in another cultural 
trame, no longer have it today, and in which a truly 
good and courageous girl would find nothing but 
obstacles to her own vocation. We gave various 
examples of this in Our discourse last year. 

To return, in a word, to the question of clothing: 
the religious habit must always express consecration 
to Christ; it is this which everyone expects and 
wants. Let the habit be appropriate and correspond 
to the needs of hygiene. We could only express Our 
satistaction when, during the past year, We saw 
that one or two congregations had already arrived 
at some practical conclusions in this matter. In a 
word, in those things which are not essential, adapt 
yourselves to the extent that reason and well- 
ordered charity counsel. 


Soon after this address, a prominent weekly maga- 
zine published a series of sketches, by well-known de- 
signers such as Hattie Carnegie, for modifications of 
habits. There is no evidence that any congregation 
adopted any of these, but the public in general seems 
to have expected momentarily that sisters would eagerly 
discard their heavy black habits and veils to emerge in 
modish uniforms like those worn by airplane steward- 
esses. 

Although a few congregations wear such a dress, none 
of the traditional habits have been modified to that 
extent. Some congregations have made conspicuous 
changes, however, and many more have made minor 
ones, scarcely noticeable to lay people. For the most 





SisreR Fives, who teaches English at the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., here writes of a question 
that is most actual today. 


part, in spite of goading to the left or to the right, 
sisters have clung to their antiquated dress because of 
its tradition and symbolism. 

As the Holy Father emphasized, the religious habit 
represents consecration to Christ. Although the custom 
of such consecration goes back almost to apostolic times, 
there was at first no distinguishing mark in the clothing 
of women so set apart. After the beginning of the third 
century, however, the veil, the sign of her consecration, 
was given to the virgin by the bishop when she made 
her vow of virginity. Except for this veil symbolizing 
marriage to Christ, consecrated virgins did not wear 
special clothing even after they began living a common 
life in convents, where they had no particular uniformity 
in dress except simplicity. St. Augustine wrote to a con- 
vent: “Your clothing should not be showy, and you 
should strive to please not by your dress but by your 
conduct.” 

In the sixth century, Bishop Caesarius of Arles wrote 
a rule for the convent where his sister was superior. The 
garb of the nuns was to be white. Black, at that time a 
sign of nobility, was forbidden, as was brightly colored 
clothing. The hair was to be covered by a veil. 

By the 17th century a new rite had been introduced in 
convent rituals, that of solemn clothing at the beginning 
of the novitiate. The Middle Ages had had no special 
clothing ceremony because there was no novitiate. The 
Council of Trent prescribed a novitiate, and its begin- 
ning came to be marked with a special ceremony. Relig- 
ious dress was expected to be uniform and unworldly 
in style. 

The 17th century also saw the foundation of congre- 
gations dedicated to the corporal works of mercy. St. 
Vincent de Paul, wishing his daughters to be simply 
clothed and inconspicuous, gave no special religious 
dress to his group of young women dedicated to serving 
the poor. Instead of habit and veil, the Daughters of 
Charity wore the simple peasant’s dress and cap to 
which they and those whom they served were accus- 
tomed. This soon became and has continued to be a 
symbol of devoted charity for the poor. Other congrega- 
tions, such as the Sisters of St. Joseph founded shortly 
after, wore the widow’s dress of the time and adopted, 
as did a widow, the black veil. 

Most, but not all, congregations founded during suc- 
ceeding centuries followed one or the other of these 
practices, and, with slight modifications, religious are 
still wearing the dress agreed upon by the first members 
of their institutes. But many congregations have spread 
to different countries than those of their origin, and the 
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dress indigenous to the region from which they came 
looks strange and even bizarre when exported across the 
seas. Other headdresses designed from sunbonnets or 
coifs of various kinds look strangely out of place in a 
streamlined century, and styles and fabrics appropriate 
to a cool climate are impractical in the tropics. 

These factors, plus the greater need for mobility and 
clear vision in an age of jet propulsion, have prompted 
some modifications in religious habits, some before the 
Holy Father’s suggestions were made, and many more 
since his addresses. (No official opinion of Pope John 
XXIII on the subject has yet been recorded.) The 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, a group of priests 
headed by a Cardinal whose special duty it is to stabi- 
lize religious congregations of men and women and safe- 
guard their rights, has encouraged and approved many 
changes. In only one instance have they stipulated a 
course of action. On December 17, 1958, Cardinal Valeri, 
pretect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, wrote 
to Reverend Mother Maurice Tobin of the Sisters of 
Mercy, then president of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Major Superiors of Wom- 
en’s Institutes in the United States. His Eminence said: 


It is the mind of this Sacred Congregation that 
the headdresses of those sisters who are allowed by 
their superiors to drive cars should be modified for 
driving, in such a way as to insure unimpeded 
vision. Though this may involve a temporary depar- 
ture from the prescriptions of the constitutions, 
such a departure is justifiable, especially in view of 
the danger involved in driving without as clear as 
possible a vision on all sides. 


Some sisters’ habits, of course, permitted clear vision 
without any modification. Certain institutes have made 
permanent modifica- 
tion of veil or head- 
dress to insure this; 
others have de- 
signed a “driving 
veil,” which a sister 
wears only while 
driving. This is gen- 
erally a simpler, 
smaller version of 
her customary head- | 
covering. The Oblate Sisters of Providence’ (of Balti- 
more, Maryland) and the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
who have several American provinces, have adopted 
this smaller version. 

Minor modifications have become more widespread in 
the past ten years. Those which involve a change in the 
institute’s constitutions must be approved by the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, but many have not necessi- 
tated such permission. Adaptations have been made in 
both materials and design. Most sisters are now making 
use of inexpensive, durable and easily laundered syn- 
thetic fabrics like orlon and dacron, particularly for 
lightweight summer habits. Wrinkle-resistant white fab- 
rics have also been adopted by some communities to 
replace stiff, heavily starched linen used in caps and 
coifs. Changes in design have made the dress itself 
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shorter, less full, without lining. Sleeves have been short- 
ened and made narrower; trains, if they existed, have 
been eliminated. Veils have been shortened, caps or 
headdresses made smaller, less stiff, less enclosing and 
of fewer pieces. Some of these changes are startling 
enough to find uncertain reception from some sisters 
and occasionally from outsiders accustomed to the old 
habit. 


. pew congregations have enlisted the aid of profes- 
sional designers. (One community is said to have 
adopted a Dior design.) A few, however, after asking 
professional advice, have ignored it. Most have put 
a committee of artists and/or home economists to work; 
some have asked for suggestions from the entire com- 
munity, and then attempted to sort out and vote on the 
best. Several have tried one or more proposed changes 
with a small group of sisters before adopting the change 
for the whole community. The Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (of Dubuque, Iowa) tested for 
more than a year two versions of a modified headdress 
and veil with two groups of novices before the entire 
community adopted, in August, 1959, the present simple 
white cap and waist-length circular veil. The Sisters of 
St. Joseph (of Quebec) are trying out a simpler, more 
comfortable habit with their missionary sisters in Haiti. 
Their new version is of a synthetic fabric, shorter than 
their present habit, and leaves the neck uncovered. 
Another Canadian community asked two of the mem- 
bers studying in Europe to wear a proposed modifica- 
tion for a year and to criticize its comfort and practical- 
ity. Their suggestions were incorporated into the version 
adopted by the community in 1959. 

Reasons for making the changes fall for the most part 
under three categories: 1) obedience to the Holy 
Father’s suggestions; 2) economy of effort in laundering 
and caring for the habit; 3) an increase in comfort, unin- 
hibited vision and ease in carrying on the sister’s work. 
In no case is the reason to make the habit more accept- 
able to outsiders or to stimulate vocations. 

Some communities began making modifications many 
years ago. Sisters of the Precious Blood (from O'Fallon, 
Missouri), for example, in the 1930’s had removed flut- 
ing from caps in order to save laundry time. After the 
Holy Father’s talks, a more drastic change was pro- 
posed. Three or four designs were submitted by a pro- 
fessional designer and a sister-artist in collaboration, and 
a questionnaire was circulated to the community. Since 
the majority did not at that time approve a change, the 
matter was dropped. Several years later, the general 
council of the congregation voted to effect an adapta- 
tion. Patterns were sent out from the mother house, and 
sisters made or remade their habits; all made the change 
in August, 1959. Their new habit, which is several inches 
shorter than the old, has a detachable waist of light 
material and a small collar of drip-dry, wrinkle-resistant 
material. In place of a stiff cap and heavy veil extend- 
ing far out to frame and hide the face (oculists, they 
report, said this was bad'for the eyes), they now wear a 
shorter veil attached to a simple white band and pinned 
away from the face. “Sisters now look like individuals,” 
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many commented, and the school children reacted 
tavorably when they noticed the change at all. 

The Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
( Nerinx, Kentucky ) were among the first American com- 
munities to make some modification in their headdress 
when they changed their large stiff sunbonnet and veil 
of 19th-century design to a small white cap, white visor 
and black veil pinned away from the face. The reaction 
of one of the senior members of this community is typi- 

cal of many. When someone asked her how she liked the 
new veil, she replied: “Reverend Mother has not asked 
me to like it; she just asked me to wear it.” 

One Dutch Dominican community made several 
changes, especially in the headdress, so that sisters rid- 
ing bicycles and motorcycles could see oncoming traffic 
without difficulty. For the sake of the laundress, they 
also adopted a simple black habit for travel, to save 
constant washing of the white Dominican dress. Older 
sisters in this community, too, did not at first like the 
simplification, but after wearing the altered headdress 
tor a while they began to see its practical aspects. 

All these changes have produced a religious dress 
which, like its predecessor, no one could mistake for 
anything else. This has made some onlookers, even bish- 
ops, who interpret the words of Pius XII more extreme- 
ly than the sisters, a bit impatient. A few religious con- 
gregations, however, do wear clothes indistinguishable 
from any other woman’s. The members of the Daughters 
of the Heart of Mary, for instance, founded in France in 
1790 during the Revolution, have never worn a distin- 
guishing habit, nor any insignia to identify them as 
religious or as members of this particular congregation. 
For almost 200 years, members living either in or out of 
community have gone “into the market place” teaching 
school, conducting retreat centers and doing other types 
of work, dressed, conservatively of course, in the fashion 
of the day. The Dutch congregation of the Ladies of 
Bethany, because their special work is among Protes- 
tants, do not wear a habit or any signs or medals which 
would arouse a feeling of distrust or discomfort among 
those whom they serve. 

Several congregations of women founded in Spain in 
the past twenty years, since the Revolution, among them 
the Xaverianas and the Misioneras de Jesucristo, have 
adopted no particular uniform or habit, but dress mod- 
ishly in order to work unobtrusively and without arous- 
ing anticlerical feeling. 

Others, like the Oblates of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary and the Sisters of Christ the King in the United 
States, teach in parochial schools or do social work in 
modern attire, but dress uniformly in dark suits and hats. 
The Missionaries of Compassion, founded ten years ago 
in Calcutta to work among the poor, now have about 

seventy sisters who wear the white sari of Indian women. 

Why have not all religious congregations modernized, 
as these have, to 20th-century dress suited to the climate 
and environment in which they work? Why have some 
made no changes at all, and others made only minor, 
relatively insignificant modifications? Reasons vary with 
the communities, of course, but the simple answer is that 
most are not yet convinced that the present style of the 
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habit is a deterrent to vocations or to the performance 
of apostolic work to a sufficient degree to warrant a 
change. Because adaptations are not meant to be a 
source of contention, the Sacred Congregation of Relig- 
ious does not wish them to be made unless a majority of 
the community is in favor of them. Religious congrega- 
tions with years of permanency and stability behind 
them have built up traditions, and among the strongest 
of these is the form of the religious garb. Accustomed to 
their habits, sisters do not regard them as extreme and 
theretore a source of curiosity or opposition. They rec- 
ognize the habit’s symbolic significance both to the 
laity and to religious themselves. Moreover, uniformity 
and difference from secular styles have been factors 
helping to preserve the common life and the spirit and 
practice of poverty. Community historians can point to 
the worldly dress and disregard of the common life 
among religious at various stages of very low fervor, 
such as the period just before the Council of Trent. 


F= LEss idealistic reasons, some argue that caring for 
coiffure and couture would be more difficult, time- 
consuming and expensive than the laundry and sewing 
involved in the care of a religious habit. 

Some argue, in addition, that what a sister now re- 
quires costs considerably less than even a very moderate 
wardrobe suitable for a teacher or social worker. With 
care and frequent alteration, a sister’s habit (she usually 
has three) can be kept presentable for about ten years. 
A shaw] lasts almost twenty. Usually a sister needs one 
new pair of shoes every two years. Moreover, styles 
change very rapidly—women’s more radically and fre- 
quently than men’s. If adoption of secular dress is meant 
to assist the apostolate by keeping the sister inconspicu- 
ous among her fellow men, she must conform enough to 
current fashions to keep from looking dowdy or lacking 
in taste. Some sisters have argued that to be 200 years 
out of date is no more serious than to be two. 

Some fear that a change adopted now would be per- 
manent and soon would make them as conspicuous as 
they are now. A few congregations founded just after 
World War I are cases in point. What was meant to be a 
mildly conservative uniform and hair-do close to the 
style of the day has now become extremely dated and 
quite as conspicuous as a habit designed in the Middle 
Ages. Others point out, however, that the WACs have 
managed to surmount this difficulty by redesigning the 
uniform from time to time. 

Another argument seems to stem from the inability to 
see any practical or apostolic advantage sufficiently ur- 
gent to warrant upsetting tradition. Proponents of this 
line of thought have adopted the motto current in other 
conservative circles: “When it is not necessary to change, 
it is necessary not to change.” 

An additional reason, closely allied to tradition, is 


the desire to preserve a distinctive look which will mark 


off members of one congregation from another. Most 
adaptations of habits in the direction of simplicity elimi- 
nate the superfluities and preserve the same essentials, 
so that modified habits tend to look much alike. It might 
be argued—and has been—that this is no difficulty for 
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religious congregations of men, who, with very few ex- 
ceptions, wear as their habit a simple black cassock very 
like that worn by a diocesan priest. But it is also true 
that a man’s clothing in general is less individually styled 
and may vary from another man’s only in the color of 
necktie. Women, on the other hand, like to express their 
individuality in clothing, and even small touches in cut 
and color are extremely important to them. Wearing a 
habit exactly like 4,000 others may not express much of a 
sister’s individuality, but it does give her a sense of wear- 
ing a dress which expresses the particular spirit of her 
religious family. 

Always strongly conscious of symbolic values, a sister 
alse sees what meaning as symbol the habit has for her 
and all with whom she comes in contact. As Sister M. 
Francis Assisi has said: 

The habit is customarily referred to as “the holy 
habit,” and holy it is. It is confidence to the child, 
resolution to the wavering, hope to the dying. In 
this garb religious have faced the guillotine of 
ancient persecutions and the concentration camps 
of the new. (Catholic Worid, July, 1960.) 

What will happen in the immediate or remote future? 
Discussions of the position of religious in the modern 
world point to a new and enlightened concept of her 
work and its importance to the Church. It may even be 
that decisions of the coming Vatican Council will sub- 
stantially affect the fields of work and the outlook of 
religious: women and that such decisions may also affect 
her dress. Given the present uncertain situation, how- 
ever, most sisters will undoubtedly retain the design of 
their traditional habits, making only those changes ob- 
viously dictated by hygiene and economy. 

But where it has been prudent or necessary to remove 


the habit, or part of it, in order to perform the works of 
the apostolate without hindrance, sisters have quickly 
made necessary adaptations. The Catholic Medical Mis- 
sionaries, founded 36 years ago, who at first did not have 
a habit and veil but later adopted a simple gray habit 
and scapular and blue veil, even now do not wear either 
veil or scapular when they are attending medical school 
or interning. Maryknoll Sisters, accustomed to many 
kinds of adaptation in their mission work, wear secular 
dress of up-to-date, but not uniform design in Guate- 
mala, where religious habits are forbidden by law. 
Religious in Mexico likewise have continued their work 
in spite of government prohibition of religious garb. In 
France for almost forty years of this century when the 
religious habit was forbidden in schools, sisters carried 
on their work of teaching in secular dress; some retained 
it even when the ban was lifted. The School Sisters of 
Notre Dame teaching in public schools in North Dakota 
quietly donned tailored suits and blouses when the State 
Legislature passed an Antigarb Bill a few years ago. 
Sisters have generally adapted themselves and their 
dress, albeit slowly, to exigencies of circumstance. If 
some seem to be unduly slow in making adaptations 
now, it may be because the urgency for change is not 
so generally evident as it is in particular circumstances 
in the apostolate. If, or when, it becomes evident that 
the work of the Church is being hindered rather than 
helped by the religious habit, all congregations however 
conservative, will make requisite changes willingly. Con- 
servative or not, sisters know that they are dedicated, not 
to preserving tradition, but to furthering the mission of 
the Church. They realize that personal or community 
preference or custom must give place to whatever adap- 
tation is necessary to perform the works of mercy. 





The Recognition of Shock 


Harold C. Gardiner 


HE VIRGINIA KIRKUS SERVICE is an organization that 

I reviews books far in advance of publication as a 

means of alerting booksellers. Its biweekly bul- 

letin is, as a rule, admirably outspoken in calling spades 

exactly spades when it is necessary to warn booksellers 

that such and such a book ought to be “handled with 

care.” It is one of my chores to read the bulletin, and I 

have been much impressed of late by the number of 
books that have called forth cautions like these: 


It is, in fact, the author’s concentration on bed- 
room/bathroom obscenities that the publishers 
commend as a “selling point” (Drum and Bugle, 
by Terence Fugate, Simon & Schuster ). 





Fr. Garpiner, S.j.. AMERicA’s Literary Editor, is author 
of Norms for the Novel (Hanover House, $2.95). 
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The lives of Amber Falls’ citizens are exposed and 
the picture presented is one of unbridled sexuality, 
desperate squalor, intellectual and moral whore- 
dom, despair nursed in alcoholism (The Mill, by 
Bradley Robinson, Random House). 


The antagonist is the occupation army . . . where 
boozing, wenching and brawling are the antidote 
for army apathy and boredom (A Fever for Living, 
by R. A. Roripaugh, Morrow). 

There she seduces him, disgusts and degrades 
him and finally completes his destruction. ... It is a 
study in dissolution, in the fascination of the flesh 
which almost approaches an exaltation of evil (The 
Gouffé Case, by Joachim Maass, Harper). 

The situation bursts as stickily as a lanced boil 
and one sniffs sensationalism at the core (Lord 
Love a Duck, by Al Hine, Atheneum). ~ 
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More than the weather is steamy—there’s lots of 
sex, cheap rather than seductive (The Long Good- 
night, by Carl D. Burton, Morrow). 


Strictures like these are common—increasingly com- 
mon, I believe—in the bulletin, and though this source 
is hardly infallible in its estimates, its judgments do 
serve to spotlight a trend that is well summarized in a 
review of Grace Metalious’ (of Peyton Place “fame” ) 
The Tight White Collar in the London Times Literary 
Supplement (January 6): 


Vulgarity informs almost every page [of this 
book], an account of the sex lives of the inhabitants 
of a small New England town hung on a plot about 
a witch hunt involving a teacher in the local school. 
The defilement of the most intimate of human expe- 
riences by language worthy of an advertisement for 
underwear; the prepackaging of sex in clichés so 
that an anxiety-ridden orthodoxy may masquerade 
as the ultimate in frankness and daring—these 
things are not uncommon in many contemporary 
novels, but The Tight White Collar is the epitome 
of the genre. 


If these damning criticisms are accurate straws in the 
wind (and dozens of similar examples could be ad- 
duced), a question inescapably rises: what has hap- 
pened to our contemporary recognition of shock? To 
pose the question in this term is to engage in an obvious 
play on the title of a famous book edited by Edmund 
Wilson in 1943, The Shock of Recognition. That book 
consisted of a series of studies by famous American 
writers of other equally famous literary compatriots— 
Melville assayed Hawthorne, for example, and Twain 
judged Cooper. The theme of the book was indicated in 
the words of Melville: “For genius, all over the world, 
stands hand in hand, and one shock of recognition runs 
the whole circle round.” This tingling sense of aware- 
ness of kinship stil] runs like an electric current among 
the truly eminent of our creative writers; we find Mau- 
riac writing probingly about Graham Greene, or, to take 
a very recent instance, Phyllis McGinley saluting the 
achievements of fellow poet Daniel Berrigan, S.J. (see 
Am. 10/26/57, pp. 110-111). 

But the point I have in mind is concerned with the 
problem in reverse, so to speak. Why is it that many con- 
cerned with current literature—who, if they are not 
geniuses, at least ought to have basic good taste—do not 
recognize that much of the “shock” in that literature is a 
cheap and tawdry and debasing fake? Perhaps it is be- 
cause, as Wilson says in his introduction to The Shock 
of Recognition, “it requires gifts just as rare—since they 
are just the same gifts—to be fully aware of the bad as 
to be fully aware of the good” (Doubleday, Doran, 1943, 
p. xiii). 

But no—that certainly cannot be the basic reason, for 
it does not take “rare gifts” for readers, critics and, above 
all, the publishers to realize that, as critic Hannah 
Arendt once said: “The fact that pornography is infinite- 
ly boring is unrecognized only by the truly vulgar.” 

If Miss Arendt’s touchstone in this matter still works, 
I am afraid that we are forced to the conclusion that not 
only a wide reading public but even more portentously 
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a large circle of critics and a segment of publishers are 
persistently and perhaps all unconsciously revealing 
their own fundamental vulgarity. In an endeavor to at- 
tract a reading public, some publishers seem to be pro- 
gressively pressing into service the tactics of the adver- 
tising agencies that whoop up the motion pictures. This 
particular book, like the film at your neighborhood 
Bijou, is sold to you (see the Kirkus statement about 
Drum and Bugle above) as “daring, frank, uninhibited, 
revealing, shocking,” when, in sober critical fact, the 
excess of suggestive detail adds up to nothing more 
than utter boredom for the -reader—unless, of course, 
he happens to be itching with curiosity. 


W™ as the failure to recognize the vulgar nature 
of this kind of shock taken on such an unhealthy 
emphasis in American publishing? I believe that one clue 
is provided by the reference above to the influence of 
motion-picture promotion. It is not a large leap from the 
film to that other spawner of moving images that en- 
gages so much of the U. S. citizen’s entertainment hours 
—the TV screen. Everyone has heard by now that there 
is much concern in all sorts of circles about the amount 
of violence in our TV shows. If we need anything to con- 
vince us that there is indeed a surfeit of violence, per- 
haps the remarks in a hardheaded business paper will 
do the trick. The Wall Street Journal (October 20, 1960), 
reporting a boom in the sale of U. S. television programs 
abroad, remarked: 


Excessive violence in some U. S. video programs 
has already raised difficulties abroad. Australia’s 
censorship board last year barred 42 U. S. TV films 
and demanded cuts in 1,595 additional films. 
Sweden and Japan and other countries have also 
voiced objections ‘to brawlings and shootings in 
American programs. 


In the same issue John G. McCarthy, president of the 
Television Program Export Association, conceded: 
“There's no doubt about it; we're going to have to tone 
down our violence if we want to get the most out of the 
foreign market.” 

This lofty commercial motive has not yet made itself 
so markedly felt in the field of American publishing. 
Though U. S. publishers obviously do hope to pile up 
sales abroad, the vulgarity pays off here with American 
readers, where the big money is. But as the U. S. public 
gets more and more inured to violence through the gen- 
tle ministrations of TV (and of the “mature” films), it 
seems some publishers and authors feel that the only 
way they can attract attention is to pile violence upon 
violence, shock upon shock. 

A most convincing case can be argued, I believe, that 
television violence is not merely coloring the moral atti- 
tudes of millions of younger and older viewers, but is 
subtly shaping the thinking of other media of entertain- 
ment as well, and not least the publishers of fiction. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, president of the publishing firm that 
bears his name, has gone so far as to state recently that 
it’s out-of-date to complain about sex in fiction today, for 
the simple reason that it has been replaced by sadism. 
Is it a mere coincidence that the replacement in fiction 
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has followed the course of violent incidents on the tele- 
vision screen? Mr. Knopf may have indulged in a bit of 
oversimplification, but his point underlines the one I am 
making: we have become so used to violence in one 
form or another that it no longer shocks, or will shock 
only if dealt out in consistently larger and stronger 
doses. 


T' THIS TYPE of shock is less and less recognized for 
the vulgarity it is, there is another type of shock that 
is—what shall I call itPp—proper and human. This is the 
kind of impact a book makes, not through the external 
and sensational images of sex and sadism, but through 
its quality to shake the reader into a realization of what 
an awful (in the proper sense of the word) creation of 
God any human soul is. Jean Mouroux put this suc- 
cinctly and superbly in his The Meaning of Man (Sheed 
& Ward, 1948, p. 268): “On the day when, by some flash 
of intellectual enlightenment, or some effort at spiritual 
progress, we come to realize what we really are, we are 
seized with a kind of shiver.” 

And, strange to say (or apparently so), this shiver is 
precisely what true literature can and does provide. 
Arnold Bennett pointed this out many years ago in his 
Literary Taste: “The pleasure derived from a classic is 
never a violent pleasure—it is subtle, it will wax in in- 
tensity; it does not at all knock you down; it steals over 
you.” In the same context Mr. Bennett observes, apropos 
my remarks about the vulgarity of the other kind of 
shock: “The artistic pleasures of an uncultivated mind 
are generally violent.” 

There is a ton more of legitimate shock—legitimate 
in this sense of a realization of the mystery of man—in 
the pages of Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country than 
there is in a dozen books like James Jones’ From Here to 
Eternity. Paton’s great book had this quality while it was 
being read; the quality is there when one relives it in 
memory (it “waxes in intensity”) and detects in one’s 
inner self the silent canker of a pride that could burst 
out into open racial injustice. There is more genuine 
shock in the recently published (and churlishly received 
in some Catholic circles) No Little Thing, by Elizabeth 
Ann Cooper, than there is in a carload of Peyton Places, 
as one sees dramatically the Hopkinsesque “cliffs of fall” 
that can yawn before a priest—the fall all the more abys- 
mal as the heights were lofty. 

But susceptibility to this kind of shiver or shock is 
deadened by too frequent reception of the vulgar shock. 
The “daring” of a James Jones or a Grace Metalious cre- 
ates such a din that the mental ear is deafened to the 
vibrations of the shiver set up in the soul by a Paton or 
a Greene, who make us face the realization that within 
oneself couch those awful capacities of glory and degra- 
dation—and that is the mystery of man. 

I am inclined to think that one essential way of keep- 
ing alert to the shiver and insensitive to the shock is to 
preserve in one’s self a deep sense of the reality of sin. I 
also am inclined to suspect that one basic reason why 
some Catholics think that the themes of a Greene or a 

Cooper ought not be treated rests exactly on a lack of 
such realization. 
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We would be smug indeed if we labored under the 
impression that we are assured of possessing this sense 
of sin by the mere fact that we are Catholics. We live in 
a world and are surrounded by an atmosphere in which 
a sense of sin has been lost. Henri Rondet, S.J., puts this 
well in his rich little book, The Theology of Sin (Fides, 
1961, p. 84): 


In Kantian philosophy and its derivatives, God 
unfortunately remains exterior to moral obligation. 
Since then, morality has been secularized. In the 
best situations they only talk about duty, truth, jus- 
tice, brotherhood and human solidarity. Moral fault 
is kept, responsibility remains, but whom is man 
responsible to? Sin as such implies a personal atti- 
tude to a personal God. In order to recover the con- 
sciousness of sin, we have also to recover the 
consciousness of God, His grandeur, His rights, the 
demands of His love. 


In our efforts to deepen this realization of God and 
thereby to make more interior our “vivid consciousness 
of the world’s sin by knowing ourselves to be sinners or 
capable of sin” (this is Fr. Rondet’s phrase, which he 
applies even—perhaps I should say especially—to the 
saints ), the shiver set pulsing by good and great books 
can be an immense help. But this implies that we are 
open to, sensitive to the shock of recognition, that we 
can appreciate the fact that a Greene, a Mauriac, a 
Cooper are not talking about “such things” for the sake 
of the vulgar shock that appeals to uncultivated minds, 
but rather for the sake of making us realize interiorly 
that not only genius, but our common fallen human na- 
ture stands, in Melville’s phrase, “hand in hand all over 
the world.” And if one still questions why Catholic au- 
thors have so often provided the shiver by concentrating 
on the theme of adultery, Fr. Rondet’s words offer an 
explanation: 


In the Old Testament sin is disobedience, ingrati- 
tude, adultery, This last analogy, though difficult to 
manage, is the best. A modern man understands 
what an offense against love, against friendship, is. 
There are relations between God and man which 
are comparable to those between a man and his 
wife, between friends. Sin is an offense against a 
father, a friend, a spouse (p. 84). 


As one grows in such a realization of the inner, per- 
sonal relationship between God and one’s true self, 
which knows the world’s sin by knowing its own (either 
actual or potential), one grows progressively deafer to 
the specious attractiveness of the shock that has no basis 
in a sense of sin, but can do no more than flaunt viola- 
tions of the conventions. Then one becomes attuned to 
the recognition, in the work of genuinely creative 
writers, of the true shock of “what we really are.” 

Novelists who send this shiver coursing through our 
fibers always make a demand on our humility and re- 
ward it. We must go to them with no thoughts that we 
are “not as the rest of men”; we come away from them 
saying to our inner selves: “Lord, be merciful to me a 
sinner.” And if all this brings us to conclude that a spirit 
of prayer has something to do with really creative read- 
ing, that, at least, is a salutary shock of recognition. 
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WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.]. 


ON SECULAR INSTITUTES 


Total Dedication in the World 


a social worker in Ohio and a sociologist in Cali- 
fornia—have been teaching small groups of single 
women and widows how they can continue to earn 
salaries or manage their private property and at the 
same time dedicate themselves to lives of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. Unlike members of religious 
orders, most of these Catholic women intend to keep 
their jobs or stay at work in their professions while they 
try to follow the more perfect life taught in the Gospels. 
Readers familiar with the Bible will be reminded of 
the Christians at Jerusalem who “had all things in com- 
mon” and the dedicated “helpers” mentioned by St. 
Paul. We know from writings of the period just after 
biblical times that men and women who vowed to live 
the more perfect life while still remaining in the world 
were called 
“ascetics” and 


Te WOMEN—a personnel director in New York, 
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they were not 
distinguished from other Christians; interiorly they 
were totally dedicated to God. 

The 20th-century revival of the early Christian idea 
spread to this country from Europe in the 1940's. There 
is an element of mystery about the movement because 
some of the organizations require that membership be 
kept secret, even from one’s family. 

A number of American public and parochial school 
teachers, nurses, doctors, department-store buyers and 
government secretaries seem just like the people around 
them. But they are totally dedicated to God; they medi- 
tate daily and study the life of Christian perfection 
according to one or another school of spirituality; they 
sanctify their job or profession by making an apostolate 
of it. They prefer not to be known as dedicated apostles, 
in order that they may be more completely in the world, 
like the salt of the earth that Christ spoke about. They 
often liken themselves to the tendrils or last tips of the 
branches of the Mystical Body. Their organizations are 
called “secular” institutes precisely because they work 
in and through the world. 

Not much has been written about secular institutes 
in English. It is not commonly known, therefore, that 
many secular institutes do not require their mem- 
bers to keep secret the fact that they are members; 
or that secular institutes differ from “third order” 
groups, sodalities and Catholic Action organizations be- 





Fr. Aspotr is an associate editor of this Review. 
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cause the institutes involve profession of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience and have been given a special place 
in the canonical structure of the Church; or that mem- 
bers of secular institutes may actually have among their 
apostolates the work of helping to put vitality into third 
order groups, sodalities and Catholic Action organi- 
zations. 

Ludolf Baas, president of Catholic Action in the Neth- 
erlands, has charged that secular institutes at present 
are “simply religious congregations in disguise.” They 
are not. Members of secular institutes live the life of 
the vows or promises without the protections of religious 
habit, cloistered room and daily spiritual exercises in 
common. More significantly, however, as Pope Pius XII 
pointed out when he gave his official approval to the 
movement, “the apostolate of secular institutes is to 
be faithfully 
practiced not 
only in the 
world but as 
if it were of 
the world, and therefore with avowed aims, practices, 
forms and in places and circumstances corresponding 
to this secular condition.” The worst thing that could 
happen to the secular institutes, Cardinal Cushing has 
said, would be for them to approximate too closely the 
character and functioning of religious congregations. 
The Cardinal added: “There is no need for secular 
institutes if they are to concern themselves merely with 
the problems that religious institutes are already meet- 
ing. 
it is clear from the record that Pope Pius XII re- 
garded the development of secular institutes with awe. 
The Pontiff referred to the movement as a “spiritual 
revolution which bears witness to the working of the 
Holy Spirit in our times.” Pius XII thought so highly 
of secular institutes that he decreed they were to be the 
goal of development for a number of other organiza- 
tions. Speaking of societies of clerics or lay persons 
which profess Christian perfection in the world and 
“seem certainly and fully” to possess the elements 
described in his 1947 decree approving secular insti- 
tutes, the Pope ordered that they “should not and may 
not arbitrarily on any pretext” be left among the com- 
mon associations of the faithful but “must necessarily 
be brought up and advanced to the proper nature and 
form of secular institutes which aptly correspond to 
their character and needs.” 

How much the Church has come to expect of secular 
institutes was made evident at the time the Holy See 
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ended the priest-worker experiment in France. The Holy 
Office suggested then that one or more secular institutes 
including both priests and lay members should be estab- 
lished to bring the gospel to the workers. The lay mem- 
bers would work in the factories; the priest members 
would counsel and instruct them. The combined opera- 
tion, it was hoped, would, little by little, bring the 
workers back to the practice of the faith. 

Are secular institutes making progress in the United 
States? Today in this country there are twenty that have 
been canonically established. Eight other groups are on 
the way to the basic official status of “approved pious 
association,” from which they can move on to the ranks 
of fully approved secular institutes. A number of other 
Catholic lay organizations may soon take the same 
route to total dedication in the world. The publication 
of Pope Pius XII’s decrees in 1947 and 1948 gave 
stimulus to the movement, both in the United States 
and abroad. 


[ IS CLEAR, however, that the growth of secular in- 
stitutes in the United States has not matched their 
development in other countries. One institute that has 
a membership of over a thousand can point to a mere 
thirty in this country. Another that has four hundred 
members counts less than twenty-five here. As a result, 
many activities that secular institutes promote in other 
countries have not even begun in the United States. 

Why have the hopes of the Holy See for secular in- 
stitutes not been realized more fully in this country? 
Lack of information about the institutes is probably the 
chief reason. People generally are ignorant of them, or 
they have vague and distorted ideas on the subject. 

Unfortunately, when secular institutes first started up 
in America, some thought the members were “Catholic 
beatniks,” or individualists who would be misfits in a 
religious order. Men and women of that character have 
sought admission to the institutes, but superiors have 
gently discouraged them with an explanation of what 
the vow or promise of obedience means. 

In the early days some thought that a secular in- 
stitute was a refuge for ex-nuns and frustrated or inde- 
cisive members of the “over-35” group. To others it 
seemed like some kind of social-security arrangement. 
Priests shared these misconceptions with laymen. 

Fr. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., who has considerable 
experience with the movement, gives still another ex- 
planation for the slow development of secular institutes 
in the United States: 


The immaturity of the Catholic mind in America 
regarding the obligation of all to strive for per- 
fection, the universality of the ideals of the evan- 
gelical counsels, and their practice in a perfect 
form . . . in the canonical state of perfection is 
largely due to a weakening of Christian ideals 
generally in the secularistic, hedonistic and indiffer- 
entist atmosphere of today, to a retreat from 
virginity as a positive and attainable ideal, and to a 
negativism or angelism treating the temporal world 
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as outside of and irrelevant to the full “restoration 
of all things in Christ.” Inevitably, vocations to the 
dedicated apostolic life in the world do not thrive 
in such an enervated environment. 


The booklet from which this statement is quoted, 
Dedicated Life in the World (Grail Publications, St. 
Meinrad, Ind.), and another book edited by Fr. Haley, 
Apostolic Sanctity in the World (University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind.), are the best sources of 
information about secular institutes in this country. 

What are the members of secular institutes really 
like? The men and women one meets at regional and 
national gatherings of secular institutes are people 
with the initiative to find apostolic work that suits their 
talents, and with sufficient docility to carry it out under 
obedience. Their individual drive is tempered by a 
desire to do God’s will, which they accept in the form 
of a rule of life approved by the Church. 

The women who belong to an institute called the 
Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ have this blend 
of virtues. The aim of their society, founded in 1919 by 
an Italian Franciscan priest, is to spread the kingdom 
of Christ in the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. There are 
over three thousand six hundred members across the 
world. Some of them are secretaries in business offices, 
while others are prominent in the professions. Their 
training is typical of what one finds in most secular 
institutes. For two and a half years before they take 
the vow of chastity and make other promises, they 
receive detailed instructions in the rule of life proper 
to their institute. All 
this is done while 
they engage in their 
daily work, whatever 
it may be. 

The Missionaries 
of the Kingship of 
Christ in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for exam- 
ple, are women who 
have a degree of 
freedom in their fam- 
ily life that makes it 
possible for them to 
fulfill certain daily 
exercises of piety, to 
gather once a month 
for a day of recollec- 
tion and to make an annual eight-day retreat. They have 
a certain economic independence, and they are required 
to have intellectual and cultural interests. 

In order not to be withdrawn or distinguished in 
any way from the people with whom they work, the 
Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ keep secret their 
special dedication to Christ. In addition to the women’s 
group, this institute has a separate branch for diocesan 
priests and another for laymen. 

Caritas Christi, a society for unmarried women and 
widows, was founded by a French Dominican priest in 
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1937. It has over a thousand members scattered through 
26 countries. Like many other secular institutes, it has 
no specialized program of work; members remain in the 
job or profession they had before joining the society. 
Family relationships, occupation and apostolic work are 
not interrupted or managed by the institute. The mem- 
bers place their particular talents and circumstances of 
life “at the service of the Church,” as they often express 
it 

This institute also holds that the will to remain com- 
pletely secular, or “in the world,” obliges the members 
to keep their dedication a secret—the “secret of the 
King,” they call it. 

Each member of Caritas Christi is urged to join a 
lay organization in her diocese and to do all she can 
for it. The apostolate is carried out on a strictly personal 
basis. The institute itself interferes in no way with 
directives or regulations of the diocesan or parish 
organization. 

Caritas Christi maintains no houses of its own, but 
it has a system of “sponsors,” who work with members 
according to their situation. A monthly bulletin, quart- 
erly days of recollection and an annual six-day retreat 
provide a bond of unity. 


ost secular institutes do not have the resolution 
or promise of secrecy. Hence most of them main- 
tain homes as regional centers of their activities. The 
Society of Our Lady of the Way, founded by an Aus- 
trian Jesuit priest in 1936, has houses that are happy 
gathering places on days of instruction for candidates, 
and some of the members live in these houses. Anyone 
who knows Andrée Emery, director of the group in 
Los Angeles, has a good idea of the mature and charm- 
ing sort of person that secular institutes in the United 
States can boast of. Although she is a busy college 
lecturer in sociology and clinical psychotherapy, and 
has a private practice of counseling and psychotherapy, 
this lady finds enough time to train candidates for her 
institute. 

The women of Our Lady of the Way are required to 
have good common sense and initiative. Each member 
works out with superiors an apostolate that is suited 
to her everyday life and work. All activities and aposto- 
lates in the jobs and professions of the members are 
regarded as activities and apostolates of the institute. 
Spiritual formation is according to the spirit of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. There are over three hundred mem- 
bers of Our Lady of the Way in seven countries. 

The purpose of the Society of Our Lady of the Way 
is to provide apostolic witnesses of the faith in the 
midst of the world, but particular attention is given to 
the “Christianization of occupational fields.” In general, 
these women feel that their place is not primarily in 
the leadership of Catholic organizations, but in reach 
ing out where others cannot go. 

The institutes already mentioned have such all- 
inclusive scope that they offer a way of sanctification 
and apostolic endeavor in union with people from all 
walks of life. There are other secular institutes that 
concentrate on one line of work or profession. 
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The members of the Institute of St. Teresa are 
teachers in public and private schools, colleges and 
universities, or they are women who have the ability 
and talent to become teachers. In the latter case they 
will be trained for teaching, through courses at a 
Teresian House of Study and at outside institutions. 
The Teresians also maintain residences for girls at 
school, and some of them do social work in mission 
lands. This institute for the Catholic education of young 
girls and women was founded in 1911 by a Spanish 
priest. It has over two thousand members in 22 coun- 
tries, and it maintains some 115 centers. The work of 
this institute is carried out in the spirit of St. Teresa of 
Avila. 

There are also secular institutes for priests. The 
oldest of them, the Society of the Heart of Jesus, was 
founded by a Jesuit in Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion and existed in France for about fifty years. Revived 
in 1918, it now has about 1,800 members throughout 
the world. The members profess the evangelical coun- 
sels and have a rule of life, but they remain diocesan 
priests subject to their bishops. The Sacerdotal Society 
of the Holy Cross and Opus Dei (usually known simply 
as Opus Dei) has members among the diocesan clergy 
in this country. It also has priests who belong to no 
diocese but to the institute only, as does another 
institute in the United States, the Societas Sancti Pauli 
(commonly known as the Company of St. Paul). Most 
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members of these two institutes, however, are laymen 
and laywomen. The work of these institutes is so varied 
and complex that a book could be written about each. 

All of the societies mentioned up to this point have 
a degree of approval from the Holy See which makes 
them “secular institutes of papal law.” Shortly after they 
arose in Europe, others quite distinct were founded in 
the United States. One, the Secular Institute of St. 
Pius X, began as a Catholic Action group in Manchester, 
N.H., in 1940. It has spread out as an “approved secular 
institute of diocesan law” especially in Canada. 

This native American secular institute is remarkable 
on a number of counts. Only single men are members in 
the strict sense; diocesan priests may belong, but they 
are limited to ten per cent of the membership; married 
men are admitted as associate members. Formation lasts 
three years, but temporary vows are taken after one 
year. The influence of modern papal encyclicals is 
evident in the apostolic aim of the institute: the “res- 
toration of all things in Christ,” especially among “the 
poor in light and the poor in bread,” with specific atten- 
tion to Catholic family life, the world of business and 
industry, chaplains in industry, social action, social 
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SISTERS OF 
MERCY (PHILADELPHIA) 


Mother House— 


Merion, Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 


Misericordia Hospital School of Nursing 
54th Street and Cedar Avenue 
Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 


Fitzgerald Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing 

Lansdowne Avenue and Darby Road 
Darby, Pennsylvania 


Mater Misericordiae Academy 
Country Day School for Girls 

Secondary and Elementary Departments 
Merion, Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 
Country Day School 

Secondary and Elementary Departments 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 


Walsingham Academy 

Day and Boarding School 

Elementary and Secondary Departments 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Waldron Academy 

Day School for Boys 
Elementary and Junior 
High School Departments 
Merion, Pennsylvania 


Mercy Technical Institute 
Vocational Training School 

Broad Street and Columbia Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
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A Catholic College For Ment 





MANHATTAN 
COLLEGE 








Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
(Pre-Med, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law) 
(Math-Sci. Teaching, Physical Educ., Social Sciences) 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Bachelor of Business Administration 
(Day and Evening Sessions) 
Industrial Relations Program 

(Evening Session) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


AF-ROTC on Campus Resident and Day Students 
Located in Suburban Riverdale Section of New York City 


For Further Information Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 71, N. Y. 











CLARKE COLLEGE 


DUBUQUE lOWA 





work and an organized effort to counteract Protestant 
penetration in Catholic communities—by combating 
religious ignorance among Catholic people and by culti- 
vating the apostolate of the press. 


A NUMBER of societies founded in this country and 
Canada since 1942 have been approved as associa- 
tions destined for development into secular institutes. 

Caritas, a society of women begun in New Orleans in 
1950, centers its life of prayer around the Mass and the 
Divine Office in English. Apostolic action is centered 
around the parish. 

Domus Dominae and Domus Domini (commonly 
known as Madonna House), a society of priests, laymen 
and laywomen, stresses the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy, especially among the working classes, and an 
apostolate against Communist materialism. Its origins 
go back to the Friendship House movement begun in 
1930 by the dynamic Baroness Catherine de Hueck. 

Some of the associations in this category exist at 
present only in one diocese. Pax Christi, a society of 
laywomen working for the social, moral and spiritual 
betterment of the Negro people, began in 1952 but has 
not yet spread beyond the Diocese of Natchez, Miss. 
Caritas, Madonna House and others have found mem- 
bers in many dioceses. All of these organizations, how- 
ever, have the elements that Pius XII cited as 
designations of secular institutes: profession of poverty, 
chastity and obedience in the world in order to attain 
Christian perfection and the full exercise of the aposto- 
late. 

Eight other societies founded in the United States 
are not yet canonically established, but they have the 
blessing of a bishop, and their spirituality and aposto- 
lates are so well established that they are to be con- 
sidered potential secular institutes. The blessing or 
sponsorship of a bishop was decreed by Pope Pius XII 
as a necessary step in the development of a secular 
institute. 

Besides welcoming established and potential secular 
institutes, some bishops would like to see still other 
groups spring up for special apostolates and develop 
into secular institutes. Cardinal Cushing has encouraged 
development of an association for lay teachers in pa- 
rochial schools who would be free to embrace poverty, 
chastity and obedience. The Institute of the Word, 
founded for a similar purpose and approved by the 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind., deserves to be better 
known. 

There are some associations of the laity that are often 
taken for secular institutes, but they do not have that 
status, usually because their constitutions do not call 
for the taking of a vow (although individual members 
may, and sometimes do, take vows). The Grail is a 
secular institute in England, but not in the United 
States. The International Catholic Auxiliaries. (1.C.A.), 
the Association for International Development (A.I.D.), 
the Society of the Daughters of St. Francis de Sales and 
the Lay Workers of the Sacred Heart are not secular 
institutes, but some of them may eventually move in 
that direction. 
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Although secular institutes have not yet exactly 
flourished in this country, where they have sprung up 
it is clear that they perform a providential role. There 
are many people and places that priests and religious 
orders cannot reach; the totally dedicated person in 
the world can do the job. For some people the canonical 
religious life is not possible or not appropriate; secular 
institutes offer them the way of life they seek. Christian 
renovation of families and professions is more thor- 
oughly achieved when there are totally dedicated souls 
contributing the benefit of their presence and activity 
day by day. All of this will become better understood 
now that the Conference of the Life of Total Dedication 
in the World has been established. CLTDW (national 
office: Brookland P.O., Box 4522, Washington 17, D.C.) 
is a national association of members of societies that 
profess the evangelical counsels in the world and have 
obtained the formal and juridical approbation of the 
Church. 

The conference fosters and co-ordinates knowledge 
about the vocation of total dedication in the world. It 
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I. Institutes of Papal Law 
Caritas Christi Regnum Christi 

c/o Rev. Patrick Clancy, O.P. 

7200 Division St. 

River Forest, Ill. 


Company of St. Paul 
1601 Hobart St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Daughters of the Most Holy and 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
c/o Rev. Joseph J. Gallego, C.M.F. 
813 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago, III. 


Institute of St. Teresa 
Miss Aurora Cameno 
425 East 5th St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Madison, Wis. 


51 Bacon St. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES IN THE UNITED STATES ‘ 


II. Institutes of Diocesan Law 


Very Rev. Armando Pierini, P.S.S.C. 
Villa Scalabrini 
Melrose Park, IIl. 


Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary of the 
Catholic Apostolate 


Sister M. Winfriede, S.A.C. 
Route 1, Box 30 


Secular Institute of St. Pius X 
Dr. Brock Lynch 


Winchester, Mass. 


III, Approved Associations 


furthers collaboration among societies which have at- 
tained or seek to attain the status of approved secular 
institutes. Valuable ideas have already come out of its 
national and regional meetings. What is needed now is 
that priests and others who give talks on vocations or 
promote vocation exhibits and “Vocation Week” ob- 
servances include something about the secular institutes 
in their talks or displays. 

One thing that should be more clearly understood as 
a result of the conference’s work is that Pius XII called 
on moderators of Catholic Action and other associations 
of the faithful to lend a helping hand to religious orders, 
societies of common life and secular institutes. He asked 
them to promote vocations to all these forms of the 
higher life. The Pontiff did not feel there was rivalry 
between these states of perfection. He knew, as a good 
theologian, that all true vocations come to the different 
people they attract as gifts from God. It would surely 
be in the spirit of his directives to add mention of 
secular institutes in prayers for vocations wherever they 
are offered. 





Rural Parish Workers of Christ 
the King 
Box 300, Route 1 
Cadet, Mo. 


IV. Potential Institutes 


Bishop’s Helpers 
Miss Barbara Ann Plaisance 
Box 532, U.S.L. Station 
Lafayette, La. 


Daughters of Our Lady of Fatima 
Miss Mary C. Long 
25 N. Highland Ave. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Ecclesian Institute of Christian Life 
P.O. Box 208 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Caritas Institute of Blessed Martin de 
Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ Dr. Bertha Mugrauer Porres Workers 
c/o Rev. Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M. Talitha Cumi Miss Mary Widman 


Holy Name College 
14th and Shepherd Sts., N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Sacerdotal Society of the Holy Cross 

and Opus Dei 

(Priests’ and Men’s Section) 

5544 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 37, Il. 

(Women’s Section) 

4944 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 37, Ill. 


Society of the Heart of Jesus 
Rev. Yves M. Guenver 
81 Church St. 
Putnam, Conn. 


Society of Our Lady of the Way 
129% South Kenmore Ave. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Abita Springs, La. 


Domus Dominae and Domus Domini 
(Madonna House) 
“Mrs. Catherine de Hueck Doherty 
Madonna House 
Combermere, Ont., Canada 


Jesus-Caritas, Fraternity of 
Fr. de Foucauld 
Miss Dixie MacMaster 
4779 Grosvenor Avenue 
Montreal 29, P.Q., Canada 


Oblates of St. Joseph 
c/o Rev. John A. Lynch 
P.O. Box 123 
Pittsford, Vt. 


Pax Christi 
c/o Rev. Nathaniel Machesky, O.F.M. 
St. Francis of Assisi Mission 
Greenwood, Miss. 


3323 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 24, IIl. 


Institute of the Mystical Christ 
Siena House 
Dept. I 
1317 Milton St. 
Madison 5, Wis. 


Institute of the Word 
1007 Victoria St. 
Waco (Bellmead), Tex. 


Pro Deo Workers 
Mr. Patrick Furlong 
Woodmar Farm 
274 Sutton Rd. 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


Regina Mundi 
c/o Rev. Eugene C. Best 
1227 Ansel Rd. 
Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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State of the Question 





THE TRUE NATURE OF OPUS DEI 


In the April 1 issue of America, Fr. Thurston N. Davis, S.J., wrote 
an article which discussed “the criticism leveled in the world press 
at the secular institute of Opus Dei.’ In these columns we are 
pleased to be able to publish an authoritative account of the nature 
and work of the organization. This carefully documented article 
is an official statement of the Secretariat of Opus Dei in Chicago. 


When, occasionally, false information 
about Opus Dei is published—even 
when it is more or less slanderous—we 
let it pass without protest. But in the 
face of certain misrepresentations and 
falsehoods that have appeared recently, 
we feel obliged to make some clarifica- 
tions, so that all may know the true 
nature of Opus Dei. 

A great part of the world press, of 
course, has already spoken both fre- 
quently and favorably about Opus Dei 
and its apostolic activities. A few of 
the articles which have appeared in this 
country about Opus Dei are listed in a 
note at the end of this statement.* One 
of these, for instance, is the radio mes- 
sage of Cardinal Cushing, delivered on 
October 3, 1955, a year after the open- 
ing of the first corporate activity of 
Opus Dei in his archdiocese, and 
printed in full in the Boston Pilot. 

Nevertheless, in order once again to 
make clear the true nature of Opus Dei, 
we present this statement. We do not 
claim to say anything new, but only to 
repeat what has been said and written 
on many occasions, published in the 
press of many countries, and known to 
tens of thousands of Americans who in 
recent years have been in contact with 
the apostolic activities of Opus Dei in 
some twenty cities, in this country, 
where corporate apostolates of Opus 
Dei now exist. 


Nature of Opus Dei 


Opus Dei is an association of the 
faithful of the Catholic Church, a so- 
ciety of ordinary citizens who strive to 
live an intense spiritual life by adding 
the practice of the counsels of the Gos- 
pel to the precepts common to all Chris- 
tians. Like other Christians, they re- 
‘main completely free in their human 
opinions and activities, whether these 
be on professional, social, political, ar- 
tistic, economic or similar matters. The 


sole concern of Opus Dei is that its 
members be good Christians, and it 
takes care to help them spiritually to 
this end. In all nonreligious, secular 
questions and problems, the Institute 
respects in its members that complete 
freedom which God has given to all 
men so that each may think, speak, 
write or act according to his own per- 
sonal convictions. In the field of poli- 
tics, for instance, a member of Opus 
Dei, making use of this perfect free- 
dom, may belong to any party, group 
or movement, provided, of course, that 
it is not opposed to Christian principles. 
Thus he may not support communism— 
as no Christian may—precisely because 
communism denies God and human 
freedom. 

For this reason Opus Dei cannot 
and should not be confused with any 
political movement in any country; it 
cannot be compared with or in any way 
reduced to a political group or party. 
Our Association is of an exclusively re- 
ligious nature; its aims are spiritual and 
supernatural, not political. Opus Dei, 
like the Catholic Church and the vari- 
ous Protestant denominations, tran- 
scends all political parties and theories. 

Our Institute is world-wide and not 
limited to any one country. Today, men 
and women of more than fifty countries 
and five continents are part of Opus 
Dei. They are persons of all races and 
social classes, of a variety of cultures 
and very diverse political worlds. If 
Opus Dei were ever to abandon its 
supernatural purposes and try to im- 
pose some common political theory on 
its members, either in the whale world 
or even within a single country, it 
would not only be violating the per- 
sonal freedom of its members; it would 
also be violating its own nature, its very 
own life—and its members would de- 
sert it en masse. 

The members of Opus Dei, moved 


by their common religious faith, join 
with one another in order to assist all 
men in a charitable and spiritual way. 
The Institute strives to give this assist- 
ance through its works or corporate ac- 
tivities, which are framed within a 
precise and clearly defined apostolic 
program. In the different countries 
where Opus Dei is established these 
corporate works of the apostolate are not 
only numerous but of a great variety: 
universities, clinics, international stu- 
dent residences (of which there are 
more than two hundred throughout the 
world), centers for cultural and tech- 
nical training of workers and farmers, 
home economics schools for women, 
charitable and benevolent centers in 
underdeveloped countries or areas, mis- 
sions, and many others. 

There is also a complete and method- 
ical program—blessed by more than 
thirty years of experience—by which 
Opus Dei gives its members a deep 
supernatural, theological and ascetical 
training which nourishes their life of 
piety and union with God in the prac- 
tice of their profession or in whatever 
secular work they may be engaged. On 
the occasion of the silver jubilee of 
Opus Dei in October, 1953, Cardinal 
Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities, 
wrote to the President General of the 
Institute: 

It should cause no surprise that 
the laymen of the Work [i.e., Opus 
Dei] are required to study ecclesi- 
astical subjects as profoundly as is 
demanded of priests; this certainly 
constitutes a perfection that we 
call ideal, which can serve as a 
model for all who wish to combine 
a solid professional formation— 
such as would ground them firmly 
in the different fields of human 
knowledge—and a thorough doc- 
trinal and religious formation de- 
signed to complete the develop- 
ment of their personalities to the 
greatest possible extent. This com- 
bination of lay and ecclesiastical 
disciplines gives an integral and 
well-rounded formation, affords the 
members of the Institute excellent 
weapons for their apostolic work, 
and raises their souls to the Lord 
of all knowledge. 


No Political Program 


The Opus Dei has never had—nor 
will it ever have—any policies or pro- 
grams in professional, political or eco- 
nomic matters, in artistic, literary, sci- 
entific or other similar questions. From 
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the time he joins the Institute, each 
member of Opus Dei knows that he 
enjoys freedom of opinion and action 
in these fields. Thus he personally as- 
sumes a full and direct responsibility— 
before his own conscience, the laws of 
the country and his fellow citizens— 
for his conduct in these areas of human 
activity. Opus Dei does not identify 
itself with these personal viewpoints or 
opinions; it is responsible only for its 
own activities, those corporate works of 
the apostolate mentioned above. 

The Institute in this matter acts in 
the same way as any other association, 
whatever kind it may be. A publishing 
house, for example, is responsible for 
the content and the printing and bind- 
ing of the books it publishes; but it 
does not answer for the way an author 
votes in the elections or drives his car. 
A sports association is responsible for 
the good organization of its games, for 
handling the sale of tickets, for the up- 
keep of its own field or gymnasium; 
but it does not answer for the political 
or cultural preferences of any of its 
members. To try to make a publishing 
house or a sports club responsible for 
such personal and private activities or 
ideas—which are completely unrelated 
to the aims of the organizations—would 
be as absurd as it is unjust. 

For the very same reason, Opus Dei 
should not be praised or criticized on 
account of the free opinions or activi- 
ties of any, or even one, of its members; 
certainly it cannot be criticized for al- 
lowing everyone the full use of his 
freedom as a citizen. If anyone wants 
to understand Opus Dei, let him learn 
about it by its corporate works—all 
those apostolic, educational and benev- 
olent activities already mentioned— 
which are so easily known wherever 
they are found throughout the world. 

Opus Dei has already publicly and 
officially set forth this fundamental 
principle. In July, 1957, the Secretariat 
of Opus Dei in Spain released to the 
press a statement affirming, among oth- 
er things, that “Opus Dei expressly dis- 
avows any individual or group using 
the name of the Institute for his or its 
political activities.” This statement ap- 
peared in its complete form in Ameri- 
can publications, among them the 
Catholic World of January, 1958. Sur- 
prisingly, the significance of this state- 
ment is little considered, and thus cer- 
tain judgments and evaluations about 
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Religious 
Sisters of Mercy _. 


fully accredited 
colleges for women 


conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


college misericordia dallas, pennsylvania 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Nursing, Secre- 
tarial Science. 


college of saint mary omaha, nebraska 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology, Med- 
ical Record Science, Nursing. 


mercy college detroit, michigan 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Record Library 
Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological Technology. 


mount saint agnes college baltimore, maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Medical Technology, Psychology. 


our lady of cincinnati cincinnati, ohio 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology. 


saint xavier college chicago, illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Laboratory Technology, Nursing. 


salve regina college newport, rhode island 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Nursing. 


mount aloysius junior college cresson, pennsylvania 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical 
and General Secretarial, Merchandising, Occupational 
Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges 
write to: Director of Admissions 














Learning Christ 


Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


For information write to: 


Rev. Sister Provincial, Notre Dame Novitiate, Ipswich, Massachusetts 

Rev. Sister Provincial, Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, lichester, Maryland 

Rev. Sister Provincial, Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, Mount Notre Dame, Reading, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
Rev. Sister Provincial, Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 1561 N. Benson Road, Fairfield, Connecticut 
Rev. Sister Provincial, Notre Dame Novitiate, Saratoga, California 
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Opus Dei in general have been made, 
not only based on false information but 
also referring exclusively to Spain, as 
if Opus Dei were contained within that 
country alone. Spaniards are a minority 
in our Association, which now exists in 
more than fifty countries throughout the 
world. 

It is well known that one of the 
Ministers of the Spanish government 
is a member of our Association. He evi- 
dently shares the viewpoint of many 
Spanish Catholics. Undoubtedly, some 
members of Opus Dei will also share 
this viewpoint while other members 


| support different political opinions. In 





all these cases each has acted accord- 
ing to his own personal judgment. The 
members know that the Institute has 
not and could not have exercised any 
kind of influence in such matters; they 
know that they have an absolute free- 
dom and a right to have their freedom 


| respected. 


Similarly, in other countries, where 
political life is organized in a demo- 
cratic way through parties, the political 


| pluralism among the members of Opus 
| Dei is very easy to observe. We find 


members who are Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Conservatives and Laborites, 
Christian Democrats, Monarchists and 


| Liberals, etc. 


Universal Spirit 


Opus Dei was recognized and de- 


| clared universal by the Holy See when 


it was approved in 1947 as the first 
secular institute of pontifical right. It 
is universal not only in virtue of this 
juridical status but also on account of 
its spirit and its rapid apostolic expan- 


| sion throughout the world—an expan- 
| sion that began only a few years after 





it was founded. 

It is precisely this universality of 
Opus Dei which explains how its apos- 
tolic works—which are always carried 
on with absolute fidelity to the spirit of 
the Institute—are able to adapt per- 
fectly to the circumstances and customs 
of the various nations and cities. This 
is easy to understand not only as a 


| necessary consequence of the very na- 


ture of Opus Dei but also because the 
members of the Institute live and work 
in immediate and direct contact with 


the customs, problems and circum-, 


stances of their fellow citizens. The 
members are fully immersed in the 
main stream of society, and most of 
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them live with their families or wherev- 
er their professional work requires. Only 
a small proportion live “family life” 
(not the common life of religious, be- 
cause they are laymen, not religious) in 
those houses where the corporate. apos- 
tolic works of the Institute are carried 
out. 

It would not be logical for anyone 
to speak of “Spanish Catholicism” with 
reference to our Institute only because 
Opus Dei was founded in Madrid. With 
this reasoning the Society of Jesus or 
the Dominicans would also represent 
“Spanish Catholicism”; the Franciscans 
or Catholic Action would be “Italian 
Catholicism”; the Young Christian 
Workers would be “Belgian Catholi- 
cism.” Opus Dei was born with a Cath- 
olic and universal spirit—as universal 
as the spirit of the Catholic Church— 
and no national adjectives of any kind 
can be applied to it. In 1934, only six 
years after Opus Dei began, its Found- 
er, Msgr. José Maria Escriva de Bala- 
guer, made clear to the first members 
that “it is important to realize that we 
are not a contingent organization . . . 
we have not come to fulfill a particular 
need of one country alone or of a lim- 
ited period of time. Our Lord wants 
His Work to have from its very begin- 
ning a Catholic and universal heart.” 

This universal and broad spirit of 
Opus Dei has already been shown clear- 
ly and frequently in various publica- 
tions, both Catholic and secular, when 
reporting, for instance, on the corporate 
works which the Institute carries out. 
Thus Fr. James E. Noonan, O.M.I., re- 
ferring to Randall House, a student 
residence which our Association directs 
in Madison, Wis., wrote in his column 
“The Evidence of Things” (Green Bay 
Register, February 26, 1960) that “for- 
ward looking apostolates like Opus Dei 
merit the help and encouragement of 
all Christians. For not only is it preserv- 
ing the Christian personality and faith 
of the individual, but it is helping also 
to maintain, in what the ‘liberals’ call 
a ‘free pluralistic’ society, the Christian 
leaven that was planted in that society 
by the Founding Fathers.” In a similar 
way the dean of students of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Theodore Zillman, in 
a letter published in the 1960 Bulletin 
of Randall House, wrote: 


I have thoroughly enjoyed each 
one ef my visits and I can testify 
t, in my opinion, this program is 
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a happy one for both the university 
and its men students who are priv- 
ileged to share in it. . . . I admire 
the excellent way in which the 
educational goals of the university 
have been supplemented through 
informal learning experience pro- 
vided by the House. 

Recently many American and world 
publications have referred to this same 
spirit of Opus Dei on the occasion of 
the beginning or development of other 
corporate works of the Institute like- 
wise dedicated to the formation of 
youth. Among these, for instance, are 
the inauguration of the Residenza Uni- 
versitaria Internazionale in Rome by 
Cardinal Pietro Agagianian, Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith; the erection of the 
Catholic University of Pamplona in 
Spain by the Holy See; the opening of 
Strathmore College last March in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, the first interracial college 
in East Africa. The New York Times, 
of April 25, 1960, in an article by its 
correspondent in Rome, reported the 
dedication of the residence there with 
the following words: 


Evidence of the unconventional 
spirit in which Opus Dei works is 
visible also in the International 
University Residence it inaugu- 
rated here today. The institution 
provides comfortable accommoda- 
tions for 70 students, who may or 
may not be Roman Catholics. Prot- 
estants, Moslems and Buddhists 
are among the 42 young men al- 
ready residing on the campus. 
They include 13 Africans and 
Asians who seek college degrees in 
Rome.” 


This democratic and universal spirit 
lived in Opus Dei is present in all the 
activities of the Association. In all its 
institutions dedicated to the formation 
of youth—universities, schools, _resi- 
dences, etc.—there are men of all relig- 
ions and races with perfect equality of 
rights; each one is taught to respect the 
freedom of the others as a vital part of 
the mutual understanding and loyalty 
that all should have. The Neue Ziircher 
Nachrichten of Zurich acknowledges 
this when it refers to Strathmore Col- 
lege in Kenya, stating in its April 22, 
1960 issue that “even if European resi- 
dents in Africa would rather send their 
children to schools restricted to white 
students, the project of Opus Dei has 
been well received both by the colonial 
authorities and by public opinion.” This 


was an indication that the original ap- 
prehension felt in some sectors toward 
this new step in interracial relations in 
East Africa had already disappeared. 
The East African Standard, which be- 
fore had voiced this apprehension, 
could write (November 30, 1960) that 
“students of all races and all regions of 
Kenya are going to begin courses next 
March at Strathmore College of Arts 
and Sciences, which Opus Dei is build- 
ing on the left side of St. Austin’s 
Road.” 

Opus Dei is not class-conscious. Per- 
sons of all social groups and all back- 
grounds belong to our Institute; it is 
made up of men and women whose pro- 
fessions are of the most diverse kinds— 
businessmen, workers, farmers, etc.— 
and in the most varied fields, whether 
scientific, artistic or any other. All love 
their work—equally worthy and fruit- 
ful in the eyes of God—and each in his 
own work is affectionately united to 
the others in the brotherhood of a com- 
mon Christian ideal. Some hold posi- 
tions of responsibility in the profes- 
sional or public life of their countries; 
but for each of these there are a hun- 
dred who have very ordinary jobs and 
professions. Both the former and the 
latter are situated in society quite in- 
dependently of their membership in 
Opus Dei: no one changes his profes- 
sion on joining the Institute. All remain 
where they were. 


Institute Well Known 


It would be false and unjust to speak 
of secrets or of secrecy when referring 
to Opus Dei. The aims and means of 
this society are perfectly well known: 
personal sanctification of its members 
and the Christian apostolate. Its spirit 
and juridical nature are perfectly known 
and can be found in the three public 
documents of the Holy See on secular in- 
stitutes; in the Annuario Pontificio (1961, 
p. 915, men’s section; pp. 1367, 915, 
women’s section); and in Church di- 
rectories of different countries such as 
the Catholic Directory in the United 
States (1960, p. 845, men’s section; p. 
879, women’s section). Its superiors are 
likewise known (cf. Annuario Pontificio 
and Catholic Directory). 

Wherever Opus Dei is established, 
the houses of the Institute are known, 
since they are precisely houses of its 
corporate works. Its activities—corpo- 
rate works of an educational, benevo- 
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lent and charitable nature—are all pub- 
licly known. The history of Opus Dei is 
also known, and sketches and biogra- 
phies of its founder, Msgr. Joseph Maria 
Escriva de Balaguer, have been pub- 
lished. Also well known are various 
works of its founder, particularly The 
Way, whose “points of meditation are 
especially suited for our times and the 
people of our country,” as Cardinal 
Stritch wrote in the foreword of the first 
American edition. Close to a million 
copies have been published in many 
languages. 

In all the countries where Opus Dei 
is established it has a legal personality 
according to the laws of the country. 
Objective information about Opus Dei 
has been published in hundreds of 
books, magazines and newspapers all 
over the world; radio and television pro- 
grams have reported on apostolic ac- 
tivities of the Institute. Nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing—is hidden, because 
there is nothing to hide. As for the be- 
havior of the members of Opus Dei, 
they conduct themselves in the same 
way as do members of other associa- 
tions of the faithful: nobody hides the 
fact that he belongs to the Institute, but 
neither does he wear a special habit or 
carry a sign on his back announcing 
his religious convictions. 

In view of all these considerations, 
how are we to explain the misleading 
reports referred to at the beginning of 
this statement? The reason is not diffi- 
cult to understand. The modern means 
of mass communication—instruments 
which influence public opinion—are for 
the most part in the hands of those who, 
though not necessarily hostile to Cathol- 
icism, quite often find difficulties in un- 
derstanding it. In the particular case of 
Opus Dei, these difficulties conceivably 
become greater, since secular institutes 
are something new in the Catholic 
Church and the Association itself has 
undergone such a rapid and universal 
expansion. 

In the course of history, many Cath- 
olic institutions have frequently had to 


face misunderstandings or contradic- 
tions; it is not surprising that again in 
our day this should sometimes happen. 
One need only recall what happened to 
Saint Dominic when he founded the 
Order of Preachers, or to Saint Ignatius 
when the Society of Jesus was just be- 
ginning. The echo of hostility and the 
rumors of which Saint Ignatius was a 
victim—as was his foundation for cen- 
turies after, although it has such high 
and noble purposes—would have been 
multiplied a hundredfold had the mod- 
ern means of mass communication ex- 
isted then. 

Given this situation, it is possible, of 
course, to try to obtain a rectification 
from the publication which created the 
confusion or caused the harm, but it is 
well known that the usual way of mak- 
ing such rectification is scarcely ade- 
quate to counteract the error which has 
already been disseminated. Further- 
more, very often publications that have 
a large influence on public opinion re- 
fuse to make the proper rectification. 

We understand those who are unable 
to grasp the nature of our work because 
they have been schooled to see things in 
an opposite way or because there is 
some lack in their Christian training. 
We do not blame them. However, we 
hope that all men of good will—Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic—respect our de- 
sire to work for the good of all men. 
While understanding all, excusing all 
and living together with all in peace, 
we try at the same time to defend the 
personal freedom of all, not so much 
with words as by our quiet and well- 
known apostolic work. 


° oO °O 


“Archbishop Hails Opus Dei—Work of 
God,”’—The Pilot, Boston, October 8, 
1955; “Opus Dei Members Work Quietly 
—for God,” M. Crowley, Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison, Janu 26, 1958; 
“New Secular Institute for ton,” The 
Pilot, Boston, July 18, 1953; “Serve Cath- 
olic Faith in Dress of Laymen,” The Mil- 
waukee Journal, December 6, 1958; “New 
Institute for Laymen Fosters Christian 
Perfection,” The Pilot, Boston, January 
16, 1954; “Dedicated Lay Institute Estab- 
lishes Local Office,” St. Louis Register, 
December 7, 1956; “Religion and Job 


Linked in Opus Dei,” E. J. Snyder, Chi- 
cago Daily News, March 9, 1953; “Model 
of Secular Institutes Opens New House 
in Milwaukee,” Catholic Herald Citizen, 
December 15, 1956; “Opus Dei Brings 
New Work of Faith to City,” The New 
World, Chicago, February 20, 1953; 
“Opus Dei,’ Donald J. Thorman, Saint 
Anthony Messenger, 1950, Number 3; 
“Opus Dei Jobs Open for Saints,” The 
Hoya, Georgetown University, May 17, 
1950; “Lay Apostles in Secular Insti- 
tutes,” Catholic Interracialist, Septem- 
ber, 1951; “A Place Apart—Right in the 
Middle—Is What Students Find at Opus 
Dei,” Cisca News, Chicago, March 23, 
1953; “Going His Way,” A. McElwain, 
Our Sunday Visitor, December 11, 1960; 
“Opus Dei Institute of Personal Conse- 
cration,” Fr. Shirey, The New World, 
Chicago, November 6, 1959; “Opus Dei,” 
Time, March 18, 1957; “O’Connor Thanks 
God for Opus Dei,” Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison, November, 1955; 
“Randall House Dedication Set Sunday,” 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, No- 
vember, 1955; “Personal Freedom Marks 
Opus Dei,” The Boston Herald, January 
14, 1960; “Randall House,” The Green 
Bay Register, February 27, 1960; “Inter- 
national Opus Dei for Laymen Shows 
Progress in New Boston House,” William 
E. Ring, The Pilot, Boston, July 17, 1954; 
“Ask and Learn,” Rev. Robert E. Kekei- 
sen, The Register, Denver, August 22, 
1954; “The Opus Dei in Boston,” Daniel 
Sargent, The Catholic Alumni Sodality, 
Boston Bulletin, October, 1954; “Secular 
Institutes,” The Catholic Woman’s Jour- 
nal, February, 1958; “Secular Institute 
Named Opus Dei Operates in Chicago 
Archdiocese,” The Register, Denver, 
September 18, 1949; “Opus Dei Move- 
ment Welcomed in Diocese,” Our Sunday 
Visitor, Vermont Edition, 1956; “The 
Opus Dei. It Seeks Greater Spirituality 
Among the Laity,” Dale Francis, Our 
Sunday Visitor, May 22, 1955. 

To this list could be added many other 
objective reports about our Association. 
Among these are the numerous articles 
which appeared both in the American 
and world press when Opus Dei, defined 
je Pope Pius XII as a “true model of sec- 

ar institutes,” received the Decree of 
Praise and approval by the Holy See as 
the first Secular Institute of Pontifical 
Right—only 22 days after the promulga- 
tion of the Apostolic Constitution Pro- 
vida Mater Ecclesia—and later, when 
the Institute received its final approval 
with the Decree Primum Inter Instituta, 
on June 16, 1950. 


2Even on those rare occasions when some 
have intended to pose difficulties for an 
apostolic work of the Institute—as oc- 
curred with the Delegacy of Lodgings at 
Oxford University—publications in the 
same country have opposed such unrea- 
sonable criticism, insisting on the uni- 
versal spirit and the —, universal 
prestige enjoyed by our titute. Thus, 
the Catholic Times of London of March 
10, 1961, affirmed that Opus Dei “has 
done much good in many countries and 
is loved by many in England, Ireland and 
the United States.” The London Tablet, 
in its edition of March 11, 1961, expressed 
— in a similar way on the same occa- 
sion. 
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Opinion Worth Noting 





MORE ON THE FEDERAL-AID QUESTION 


As Congress prepares to debate the controversial proposal for 
Federal aid to schools, and the even more controversial proposal 
that parochial schools share in that aid, we are pleased to pre- 
sent once again informed views on this vital matter. Here are 
the opinions of four authorities in the East, Midwest and West. 


To THE Eprtror: In these recession- 
clouded days, thousands of individuals 
are spending their unemployment bene- 
fit checks. No one questions or is even 
particularly concerned with how the re- 
cipients spend their benefits, for they 
are free to dispose of them as they 
choose. Also, many of our elder citizens 
are currently receiving their old-age se- 
curity benefits. Should a particular re- 
cipient spend such benefits at a race 
track or in a neighborhood bar, or even 
make a modest contribution to his 
church, again, no one would question 
his right to do so. 

In both of the above situations the 
receipt of the benefit is the consequence 
of government legislation designed to 
cope with an acknowledged economic 
reality—an economic fact of life—of such 
magnitude that a local or parochial solu- 
tion would be either impractical or im- 
possible. 

Unemployment insurance, though in- 
stituted through the prodding of the 
Federal Government, is primarily State 
taxation for the benefit of a specific 
group—the involuntarily unemployed. 
The old-age insurance, on the other 
hand, is Federal taxation for the bene- 
fit of another specific group—those who 
have passed their income-producing 
years. But, in both cases, the laws are 
aimed at economic realities and, in both 
cases, retain the important characteris- 
tic of freedom to exercise individual 
choice. 

The current crisis in education in the 
United States is equally as much an 
economic reality as unemployment and 
the problem of old age. The need for 
expanded and improved educational 
facilities from the primary grades 
through the graduate level is so great 
that it can no longer be considered sole- 
ly a local problem. A steadily increasing 
demand for education both quantitative- 
ly and qualitatively in a framework that 
can meet this increase only with steadily 
increasing costs, dictates that the crisis 
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be met on a State and national level. 

The 20th-century enlargement of the 
areas wherein public expenditures legit- 
imately promote the general welfare 
makes it easily possible for the Ameri- 
can people to approve the expenditures 
of both State and Federal governments 
designed to assist in dealing with the 
economic reality of the spiraling burden 
of providing better than adequate edu- 
cation. But, in so doing, simple econom- 
ic justice demands that such an expan- 
sion of governmental expenditures 
should not discriminate, directly or in- 
directly, in extending its benefits. 

It is precisely at this point that reali- 
ties must be squarely faced. It is a well- 
known fact that millions of Americans, 
exercising their constitutional rights and 
in harmony with a basic characteristic of 
a free-enterprise society, choose to have 
their children educated in private 
schools. Any governmental aid to edu- 
cation that excludes these millions from 
its benefits is deliberately closing its 
eyes and mind to the economic reality, 
and thus, factually if not intentionally, 
is perpetrating a rank economic injus- 
tice. It is neither honorable nor fair to 
deny a citizen the benefit of govern- 
mental expenditures to which he would 
otherwise be entitled merely because he 
holds to a fundamental tenet of our free 
economy, the freedom to choose. In ad- 
dition, it is a penalty for exercising a 
basic freedom, inasmuch as the denial 
of the benefit is not accompanied by any 
exemption from the necessary taxes. 

The framers of our policy and legisla- 
tion are obligated to take a long, hard 
look at their alternatives. They can deny 
aid to private education and thus fla- 
grantly ignore the substantial economic 
fact; or they can permit private educa- 
tion to participate in a government-aid 
program and thus justly respond to the 
existing situation and, further, strength- 
en the free nature of our society. 

Our recent history shows that our 
people have succeeded in both facing 
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realities and retaining freedom. They 
remember that the dire predictions of 
the many who sincerely opposed the 
Social Security program in its earliest 
days never materialized. Similarly, gov- 
ernment aid to all education need not 
have the adverse effects its sincere op- 
ponents claim. 

WILLIAM M. ParTLAN 

Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


To THE Epiror: In my opinion our laws 
on the financing of education place an 
unjust burden upon parents of children 
in parochial schools. This burden limits 
the freedom of parents to choose for 
their children an education in which 
religion is an integral part. Such injus- 
tice was avoided in the “G. I. Bill” for 
veterans’ educational benefits and in the 
law governing the cost of education 
of page boys serving in the Houses of 
Congress. For the pages who choose to 
attend a parochial school, the U. S. 
Code provides that tuition payments 
shall be made from Federal funds to 
the school chosen. 

Provisions such as these reflect a 
sound principle of government neutral- 
ity in relation to religion and of a con- 
cern lest government fiscal policies dis- 
criminate against education in religious 
schools. I believe, however, that public 
opinion would not support a broad ap- 
plication of this principle. A different 
principle—that of strict separation of 
Church and State—is held with great 
tenacity, particularly by Americans 
whose fear of clerical political influence 
blinds them to the injustice of present 
laws. 

The immediate need is for steps to al- 
lay these fears—steps such as official 
disclaimer of authority like that exer- 
cised by Bishop McManus in Puerto 
Rico. Only as causes of distrust are grad- 
ually removed can one expect general 
recognition of the injustice of present 
arrangements and general support for 
remedial action. 

Wiser G. Katz 
University of Chicago Law School 


To THE Eprtor: I see no injustice in 
the present denial of Federal aid to the 
parents of children in privately sup- 
ported schools because I can find no 
injustice in the present denial of Fed- 
eral aid to the public schools. Rather, I 
deem the refusal of Congress to yield 
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“THERE ARE TO BE investigations of the 
Cuban fiasco. Robert Kennedy will ask 
someone to ask someone why someone 
didn’t give someone the right informa- 
tion. Someone may even get fired (though 
nol fired at) and in the end, Robert 
Kennedy will report to John Kennedy 
that, mutatis mutandis, mutanda mu- 
tata. Perhaps Harvard will even add to 
the graduate curriculum a course or two 
on Invasions, Amphibious to fill in the 
little lacunae in 
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to pressures which have been besieging 
it for close to a hundred years a wise 
policy which ought to be immutable. 
A change, whether in regard to public 
schools or to all schools would be detri- 
mental to education and to our society 
and system of government. To oppose 
proposals such as that submitted by 
President Kennedy only because they 
would restrict funds to public schools 
may be good political strategy. But I 
am not certain that two wrongs would 
necessarily make one right. 

There is an injustice in our method 
of restricting State and local school sup- 
port to one school system of a quasi- 
monopoly character. If equality of op- 
portunity in the selection of a school 
were provided, schools would vie with 
each other in offering the best educa- 
tion, as they see it. Some would stress 
life adjustment and others rigorous in- 
tellectual training. Parents could then 
freely choose which they prefer for 
their children. This would be possible 
under a system of tuition support such 
as was proposed a century ago by John 
Stuart Mill and more recently by Fr. 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J. It has proven its 
worth in the case of veterans’ benefits 
and could work wonders in improving 
common school education. It is not sur- 
prising that the idea dismays those who 
by instinct dread competition and hold 
recognition of effort and excellence to 
be undemocratic. 

Rocer A. FREEMAN 
Claremont Mens’ College 
Claremont, Calif. 


To THE Epitor: Substantially like the 
public educational institutions, the pri- 
vately financed schools and colleges pre- 
pare well-educated, loyal citizens who 
serve their fellow men and their gov- 
ernment. They fulfill the compulsory 
school attendance laws and they are 
subject to legal educational controls by 
the state authorities. Because they per- 
form the same functions as the public 
schools and in addition relieve the state 
and its people of many educational and 
financial responsibilities, it is fair to re- 
quest the state to co-operate reasonably 
in the financing of the privately sup- 
ported schools. 

The U. S. Government asks the pri- 
vate institutions to pool their educa- 
tional efforts together with those of the 
public schools to bolster the national 
defense. It is decidedly unjust to ex- 
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pect private schools with their limited 
resources to extend themselves in the 
national defense campaign and to pay 
simultaneously for the privilege. Cer- 
tainly, they cannot do their best with- 
out some aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is necessary to place the facts re- 
garding Federal and State aid to pri- 
vate schools in the public print at peri- 
odic intervals. Perhaps a knowledge of 
the historical background of the prob- 
lem and of its treatment in various for- 
eign countries may be helpful in getting 
a public opinion which is more favor- 
able toward a change in the present 
policy. Dispassionate discussions and 
debates, as well as symposia on the air 
and in print, will give the public an op- 
portunity to read and hear responsible 
presentations of the side which is not 
popular at this time. Legislators and ad- 
ministrators might be encouraged by the 
knowledge that the public is aware of 
the role of the private school in our 
national life and our government’s 
shabby treatment of it. 

WILuiAM W. BrICKMAN 

School of Education 

New York University 
New York, N.Y 
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Father Roseliep is “a poet who proves that an exciting 
and original writer can be warm and balanced . . 
who proves that an intellectual can display verve, bounce, 
it is difficult for the critic to believe that 
this is a first book, so superior is it to many penned by older 
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hands." —Spiritual Life 
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BENET 


300 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Visiting Chicago? 


See our distinctive collection of 
Contemporary and Traditional 
Art. 


Write Dept. “A” for a 


free catalog 











A THOUGHTFUL GIFT 
FOR ANY OCCASION 
& 


Give An AMERICA 


Subscription 


(1 year, $8)—(2 years, $15) 








Father Roseliep is "a poet to savor and one for whose 
future we will keep vigil.""—from the Preface by John Logan 


$3.50 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Mend 
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LINEN BANDS 


by Raymond Roseliep 


THE LINEN BANDS—a distinguished selection of fifty poems 
by a priest-poet whose work has appeared in Modern Age, 
Poetry, America, Chicago Review, and several other pub- 
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"A breakthrough in modern 
spiritual literature'’* 


se 





Nature and Grace 
in the Religious Life 


Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., in Amer- 
ica: “Show(s) how the traditional 
pattern of consecrated life can be 
geared to the contemporary setting 
by judicious and frequently over- 
due adaptations. . . . Religious men 
and women will find in these care- 
fully reasoned pages much that is 
informative, inspirational and pro- 
vocative of fresh initiatives on the 
challenging frontier of grace- 
informed, nature.” 


Information: “A realistic and hard- 
hitting appraisal of contemporary 
religious life and its specific prob- 
lems. It is an important book, not 
only for those living a common re- 
ligious life, but also for the many 
laymen who through spiritual asso- 
ciations or individual initiative are 
attempting to master the fine points 
of the spiritual life. . . . To Live Is 
Christ is a breakthrough in modern 
spiritual literature. Honest, frank 
and direct, it wastes no time on 
pious flights of rhetoric, but gets at 
the heart of the matter.”’* 


Avoyrsius C. Kemper, S.J., in Review 
for Religious: “This recent treasure 
from the wisdom of Father Gleason 
will delight every lover of the reli- 
gious life. . . . From beginning to 
end this is a stimulating treatise on 
religious perfection that invites re- 
reading and silent wonder at the 
grandeur of the living that is 
Christ.” : 


St. Joseph Magazine: “. . . Thought- 

provoking and stimulating. Any- 

body interested in the religious life 
should read it.” 


$3.00 at your bookstore 
© sueep & WARD New York 3 
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Conurbation and the Problem It Poses 


THE CITY IN HISTORY 
By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 657p. 
$11.50 


“This urban business” is very much 
upon us. It has already exploded in the 
fields of research and literature. It is 
exploding, too, in the emotions of mil- 
lions of metropolitan office workers who 
struggle to reach their destinations in 
crowded trains, buses, subways, ele- 
vated lines—not to speak of stalled auto- 
mobiles contending with monster trucks 
at the traffic intersections. Town com- 
munities rage against the blight of pro- 
liferating superhighways, tourist-travel 
bureaus sigh at the prospect of a motor 
thruway being built from the mainland 
into Venice, the “tired Queen of the 
Adriatic.” 

“Conurbation” is on us, as rural fields 
and woods disappear under the spread 
of countless suburban developments. 
And slum clearance stirs racial and po- 
litical problems to the depths. 

In all this clamor, the voice of Lewis 
Mumford speaks in orchestral tones. He 
develops and completes the wealth of 
ideas that he has already expressed in 
his many previous works on city culture, 
forms and functions of the modern city, 
workers’ housing and other aspects of 
the problem. Probably nobody in this 
country has read and pondered so much 
upon the gre A of urban problems 
as has Mr. Mumford, who judges them 
from the standpoint of human values, of 
organic as opposed to geometric and 
schematic development, and discovers 
the wealth of lessons to be harvested 
from careful study of the past. 

A retrospect of this kind could be 
extremely dry if it were a mere massing 
and cataloguing of comparative details. 
The City in History, however, is a thor- 
oughly agreeable book: first, because of 
tke logical plan of its thought; second, 
by its lively style and insight. 

The early city—and “early” goes back 
to paleolithic times—transmitted cul- 
ture: it was the shrine of the deities, the 
citadel against foes, the workshop and 
the market for barter and trade. One or 
the other of these phases predominates 
in the centuries to come. The city was 
always “a rational and orderly method 
for dealing with complexity,” and in 
some form or another sought unity, bal- 
ance and self-containment, yet, often at 


disastrous costs of human life, health 
and decency. Rome’s magnificent for- 
ums and avenues could hardly compen- 
sate for the darkness, cold, filth and 
squalor of the city’s 42,000 shoddy, 
jerry-built tenements, some of them ten 
stories high. Plato and Aristotle had 
both been preoccupied with the shape 
of the city, and Aristotle characteristi- 
cally looked after its health through sun- 
light and rain water. Yet each of them 
was limited by his political prejudices. 

The author blasts the notion that 
mere technological progress, if left to 
itself, will automatically ensure the 
city’s fruitful development. 


Instead of bringing life into the 
city, so that its poorest inhabitant 
will have not merely sun and air 
but some chance to touch and feel 
and cultivate the earth, these naive 
apostles of progress had rather 
bring sterility to the countryside 
and ultimately death to the city. 
. . . This would only carry the 
present forces at work in Megalo- 
polis to their ultimate goal—total 
human annihilation. 


“While rejecting the scholastic doc- 
trine of final causes,” he remarks, those 
who rely upon the forces now at work 
“have turned Megalopolis itself into a 
virtual final cause.” 

We would do well, he says, to pause 
and examine the prospect. 


If we continue in science and 
technology along the lines we are 
now following, without changing 
our direction, lowering our rate of 
speed, and reorienting our mechan- 
isms toward more valid human 
goals, the end is already in sight. 
Cybernetics, medical psychiatry, 
artificial insemination, surgery and 
chemotherapy have given the rul- 
ers of men the power to create obe- 
dient automatons, under remote 
control, with just enough mind left 
to replace the machine when its 
cost would be prohibitive. The po- 
lite name for this creature is “man- 
in-space,” but the correct phrase 
is “man-out-of-his-mind”. . . . Even 
if the infamous nuclear and bac- 
teriological weapons that already 
threaten wholesale extermination 
remained unused, historic man, he 
who lives in cultural time and 
space, who remembers and antici- 
pates and makes choices, would 
disappear. 
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At your bookstore or write: 











areas of Catholic 


TWELVE EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS who 
are also competent theologians tackle 
head-on the controversial and highly 
important issues encountered in the 
growing movement to bring theology 
into the undergraduate curriculum. 
Should theology be taught in our 
Catholic colleges? If so, what kind of 
should it be 


taught? Humanistic or scientific? Is 


theology, and how 
theology genuinely a principle of 
integration on the college level? 
What are the relations between the- 
ology and the liberal arts, the phys- 
ical sciences, philosophy and the 
social sciences? 


THEOLOGY IN THE 


A symposium on one of the most significant and controversial 


higher education— 


In the 25 years since theology was 
first introduced into the college cur- 
riculum, these topics have provoked 
much discussion and some debate. 
In this volume, the authors examine 
the views of such noted critics as 
Jacques Maritain, John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., Etienne Gilson, Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J. and Gerald S. 
Sloyan and, candidly, point up areas 
of disagreement as well as those of 
agreement. The result is a stimula- 
ting, far-ranging dialogue on a sub- 
ject of vital importance to all con- 
cerned with the future of Catholic 
higher education. 350 pp. $3.95 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


edited by REGINALD MASTERSON, O.P. 


The Priory Press Asbury Road, Dubuque, Iowa 




















SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


COLLEGE 
Sparkill, Rockland County, New York 


(15 miles north of New York City) 


offers a liberal educa- 
tion for young women 


DAY STUDENTS ONLY 


Degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts 
B.S. in Elementary Education 
B.S. in Secondary Education 


College holds: 
—Absolute Charter from Regents 
University of State of New York 
—Affiliation with 
Catholic University of America 


conducted by 
DOMINICAN SISTERS 
OF SPARKILL 
for complete information inquire 





Director of Admissions 
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CATHOLIC 


UNIVERSITY 


o 


JAPAN 


Needs qualified Catholic American teacher 


in English 
adequate salary 
3-year contract 


free housing 


passage from and to U.S. 


Department 


Send credentials to: 
Box 408 

AMERICA 

920 Broadway 

New York 10 

N.Y. 
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$5 


To be published May 2 
viii & 224 pages 


A cooperative appraisal 


THE 
INTENT 


OF 
TOYNBEE’S 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
Edward T. Gargan 


Preface by 
Arnold J. Toynbee 


William H. McNeill 
akcvelaldal tale(-lew elles y| 
David M. Robinson 

G. E. von Grunebaum 
Hans Kohn 

Matthew A. Fitzsimons 
Edward Rochie Hardy 
Eric Voegelin 

lolTael male] (-4.4 


. . The nine appraisals in 
the present book are some 
of the most valuable and 
constructive of all the 
critiques that | 
have received 
Toynbee 


LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


CHICAGO 13 








The comfortable, lackey-serviced 
brownstone mansions of Manhattan’s 
Park Avenue of a half century ago were 
in painful contrast to the crowded, air- 
less East Side tenements of that period. 
Today the same East Side is the last 
word in residential luxury, while rows of 
forty-story airtight boxes line the Av- 
enue: temples dedicated not to the gods 
or even to mighty human conquerors, 
but to Soap, Whisky, Insurance and 
other deities of our time. Are we better 
off? 

Mr. Mumford has not provided us 
with any precise outlines for city plan- 
ning. His “organic conception” remains 
still in the field of generalities. But he 
opens up new avenues of thought. He is 
hopeful that we shall discover the city’s 
true mission as an instrument of man’s 
highest values, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral. He offers a generous fund of pun- 
gent observations, of examples, mate- 
rials and instances to work with. The 
many handsome photographic plates 
with their expert comments are extreme- 
ly interesting. They add to the attrac- 
tiveness of a book that will amply repay 
the time you take to explore its riches. 

Joun LAFARGE 


Serious Fooling 


TIMES THREE 
By Phyllis McGinley. Viking. 305p. $5 


Some years ago Miss McGinley warned 
of the dangers of literacy in “Advice to 
a Tot About to Learn the Alphabet”: 


First you'll learn to read a book, 

And then you'll want to write one. 

The Pulitzers, the Guggenheims, 

Will rank you with the winners. 

You'll print a play, compose some 

rhymes, 

And be reviewed in the Sunday Times 

And get invited for your crimes 

To Literary Dinners. 
It is very satisfying to see her unique 
literacy trapped in her own wit in win- 
ning this year’s Pulitzer Prize for poetry. 

For one thing, this honor reasserts 
the primacy of words in poetry, too 
often forgotten by the third-rate poet 
who cannot get his symbol to achieve 
the word that would render it genuine. 
Poetry of the deceptively simple and dis- 
armingly commonplace which we have 
grown to expect from Miss McGinley is 
in this way most demanding.. Apart 
from the question of discipline (though, 
of course, precisely because of it), the 
rich ambiguities of the commonplace 
vanish into abstractions when we try to 
talk of them in any other way but in 
poetry. It is heartening for us to find her 
firm artistic grasp of the commonplace 












W/ St. Paul Editions 
iN ps By Daughters of St. Paul 
WA 50 St. Paul’s Avenue 
Saas) Boston 30, Massachusetts 


Daughters of St. Paul—a papal re- 
ligious congregation for the apos- 
tolate of the press, motion pictures, 
radio, and television. 


EDUCATION 


Papal teachings compiled by Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes 





Presentation of the absolute necessity of 
teaching religion in the field of education. 
Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 700 pages 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Papal teachings compiled by Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes 





Explanations of the origin, necessity, or- 
see. and fruits of lay action. 
loth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 728 pages 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON 
COMMUNISM 


By His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing 


Second revised and enlarged edition. Na- 
ture of Communism @ Class War and the 
Communist Line © Communist Attitude 
toward Reforms @® Communism and Re- 
ligion, Morality, the State, Workers, in the 
United States @ History of Communism @ 
HM 4 + 





v l SS 
Paperback $1.25 220 pages 


ST. PAUL CATECHISMS 
OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Revised Baltimore text planned by 
Very Reverend James Alberione, 
$.S.P., $.T.D. 


Concentric method in which the entire 
Catechism is presented in each grade in a 
manner suited to each age level. This re- 
peated teaching, with increasingly broader 
and deeper over-all coverage for each ad- 
vancing grade, consists of three parts: 
Catechism (Truth) enlightens the mind of 
the student and strengthens his faith in 
Christian Doctrine truths; Bible History 
(Way) offers examples to be admired and 
followed; Liturgy (Life) inspires the child 
to love and live the liturgy. 


First Communion Catechism 10¢ 
Catechism for First Grade 35¢ 
Catechism for Second Grade 35¢ 


Catechism for Third Grade 
Catechism for Fourth, Fifth. Sixth Grades 60¢ 
Catechism for Seventh and E’ghth Grades 60¢ 
Catechism Workbook for First Grade  10¢ 
Catechism Workbook for Second Grade 10¢ 
Catechism Workbook for Third Grade 20¢ 
Teachers’ Guide for First Grade 
Cloth $1.00 Paperback 50¢ 
Teachers’ Guide for Second Grade 
Cloth $1.25 Paperback 75¢ 
Teachers' Guide for Third Grade 
Cloth $1.50 Paperback 90¢ 
Teachers’ Guide for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
Grades Cloth $3.00 Paperback $1.75 
Teachers’ Guide for Seventh and Eighth 
Grades Cloth $3.50 Paperback $2.50 


ASK FOR BOOK CATALOG. 
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in words at a time when words are 
strangers to us because so mechanized, 
impersonal and torrential in their waste. 

This sustained achievement in lan- 
guage further reveals a voice that is 
dead right in its fooling. Precisely be- 
cause she is a constant witness to the 
value of life even in our neon-lighted, 
split-level universe, her words are alive 
and light our imaginations. They fresh- 
en us rather than worry us. 

In reading any of the 300 poems of 
this volume (of which 70 are newly in 
book form), one finds a shrewd yet 
humble optimism in the midst of a 
milieu that seems to be driving lesser 
poets to dreary misgivings. She shows 
there are limits to the disloyalty to hu- 
man rg to which words can be 
pushed. What seems light and clever 
verse is poetry of a substantial sensi- 
bility quite alive to the human plight 
and quite willing to be its contem- 
porary voice. 

McGinley-lovers_ will find God's 
plenty in this collection of the best of 
three decades of her poetry. They will 
also enjoy a provocative foreword in 
which W. H. Auden discusses her exer- 
cise of the feminine imagination and 
evaluates her place among poets of the 
tradition. 

Joun D. Boyp 


RELIGION 





With this column America concludes 
its semiannual book roundup. 


HE CONTENTS of the attractive new 
book, This Is the Holy Land (Haw- 
thorn. $4.95), can serve appropriately 
as a sort of backdrop for the presenta- 
tion of the variety of latest publications 
on religious themes. This is a graphic 
account of a recent pilgrimage of Bish- 
op Fulton J. Sheen and his two grand- 
nephews to the scenes of the main 
events in Christ’s life on earth. The 
commentary of H. V. Morton on the 
past and the present is enlightening; 
the photographs by Yousuf Karsh are 
fascinating; the total impact is inspiring. 
A memorable directive by Pope Pius 
XII (Mediator Dei. America Press. 
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40¢) urged all Catholics “to live the 
liturgical life and increase and cherish 
its supernatural spirit.” This sublime 
aspect of the Christian way of life is 
concisely explained in Liturgy and Doc- 
trine (Sheed & Ward. $2.50), by 
Charles Davis. Based on the findings of 
modern biblical, theological and cate- 
chetical studies, this volume offers some 
keen insights into the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the redemptive mission of 
the divine Mediator. The personal and 
social aspects of corporate worship in 
Christ are lucidly explored by Gabriel 
Braso, O.S.B., in Liturgy and Spiritual- 
ity (Liturgical Press. $3.50). The au- 
thor stresses how important it is that 
all patterns of holiness be rooted in the 


Candid and convincing are the dis- 
cussions of H. A. Reinhold in The Dy- 
namics of the Liturgy (Macmillan. 
$4.75) on how the principles of Cath- 
olic worship ought to permeate all the 
details of daily living. Here a distin- 
guished liturgist presents some pro- 
vocative ideas on such moot subjects 
as Church art and music, the ritual use 
of the vernacular and special aspects of 
the Mass and the sacraments. The prac- 
tical applications of the enduring doc- 
trines of the Master to the changed con- 
ditions of modern life are thoughtfully 
considered by Joseph Orlandis in The 
Christian in the World (Scepter. 
$2.50). Focusing attention on the 
sacred implications of membership in 





Church’s official, liturgical spirituality. 
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the Mystical Body of Christ, he sug- 






MONUMENTS TO THE LIVING FAITH OF FRENCH 
CANADA. The many shrines of La Province de Québec are 
a source of constant inspiration to the devout who travel 
from afar to visit them. Plan to join the thousands finding 
spiritual peace and consolation at Québec’s beautiful shrines 
and sanctuaries. You will be made welcome with traditional 
French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable, modern inns 


For information send in coupon, or apply to our New York offices, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU, 

come to | 710 Grande-Allée East, Dept. AC-000 
] Québec City, Canada. 
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Please send me free copy of “Shrines of La Province 
de Québec” and other booklets you have available, 
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THE SISTERS of PROVIDENCE ... 


offer an invitation to become a Handmaid of 
the Lord in a life of love and sacrifice, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Him Who went about 
doing good. Young ladies between the ages 
of 16 and 30, who aspire to leave all to be- 
come the Brides of Christ, may find peace and 
happiness in a life dedicated to God in social 
work, nursing, care of children and the aged, 
and various other phases of charity to the 
neighbor. Write for descriptive literature to 
Reverend Mother, Providence Mother House, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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DISCALCED CARMELITE FATHERS 


The Discalced Carmelites live according to the Primitive Rule of Our Blessed Lady of Mount 
Carmel, as restored by St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. These Saints gave to the Order 
their distinctive spirit of contemplation. Contemplation, therefore, constitutes the more important 
aspect of the life of a Discalced Carmelite. 





There is also ample opportunity for both Priests and Lay Brothers to do Apostolic Missionary 
work as exemplified in the life of St. John of the Cross. Discalced Carmelites were among the 
first Missionaries to India and Mexico. Today, both Fathers and Brothers of the Anglo-Irish 
Province, of which California forms a part, labor in the Philippines and Australia. 


For information apply: 
Director of Vocations, Mt. Carmel, Oakville, California 
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SISTERS of the RESURRECTION 


A Papal Institute founded in Rome, Italy, January 6, 1861. The principal 
aim of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Resurrection is the glori- 
fication of the sacred mystery from which it derives its name and the 
sanctification of its members. It is in a special way dedicated to the 
Immaculate Mother of God. 

The Congregation’s secondary aim is to spread God’s kingdom by 
engaging in apostolic and educational work. The Sisters working in five 
provinces conduct primary and secondary schools; serve the sick and 
infirm in hospitals and convalescent homes; organize sodalities, retreats 
and perform various charitable works. 

For many years the Congregation has had a very good Sister Formation 
program. The young Sisters are trained at the interprovincial Mother 
Celine House of Studies at Port Chester, N. Y 

The Provincial Homes and Novitiates in the United States are located at: 


7432 Talcott Avenue d Mt. St. Joseph 
Chicago 31, Illinois ~_ Castleton-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 








“To Give Souls to God... 
and God to Souls°’ 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be working among 
God's aged poor. By administering to the weary bodies and 
immortal ou of those who come to our door for aid, you 
combine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the Spiritual Works 
of Mercy—as you sanctify yourself by the exercise of the virtues 
and vows of Religion. 


Please write to: Rev. Mother Provincial, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, 1200 Valley Street, Baltimore 2, Md.; Bushwick & Dekalb 
Aves., Brooklyn 21, N. Y.; 2358 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 











gests the means of reviving the fervent 
spirit of the early Christians in living 
the courageous convictions of faith. 
There are several new books on the 
theory and practice of the supernatural 
life which will be of interest respec- 
tively to priests, religious and the laity. 
Father Mateo Speaks to Priests (New- 
man. $3.75) contains 16 conferences on 
priestly perfection by the internation. 
ally known retreat master, Mateo 
Crawley-Boevey, SS.CC., who died in 
Peru in 1960. These reflections on the 
duties and dignity of priests are cen- 
tered on the Mass and the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. A splendid 
statement of the meaning and personal 
appreciation of a divine vocation to the 
priesthood will be found in A Priest 
Confesses (Academy Guild. $3.95), by 
José Luis Martin Descalzo. These ex- 
cerpts from the diary of a seminarian, 
before and after his ordination, provide 
pleasant and useful reading for all. 


Living the Life of Grace 


A felicitous fusion of sound theology, 
prudent counsel and gracious style 
makes To Live Is Christ (Sheed & 
Ward. $3), by Robert W. Gleason, 
S.J., a superb document on the spiritual 
perfection of nuns. The positive aspects 
of the ascetical virtues are stressed as 
the writer points the way to a person- 
to-person relationship in grace of the 
religious with the divine Master. An- 
other top-notch volume on the religious 
life of nuns, With Anxious Care (Her- 
der. $2.75), by Felix Duffey, C.S.C., 
deals qpectioilay with authority and 
obedience in the modern cloister. Con- 
fronting the problem of the adaptation 
of rules to the needs of the present day, 
the author wisely underlines the im- 
portance of truly supernatural faith in 
the superior and the subject. 

The eminent medievalist, Dom Jean 
Le Clercq, O.S.B., in The Love of 
Learning and the Desire for God 
(Fordham U. Press. $5.50) presents 
solid fare on the ideals and motives of 
monastic culture from the time of St. 
Benedict to St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
This recent selection of the Catholic 
Book Club offers a thorough study of 
the formation, sources and fruits of one 
of our richest traditions in ascetical lit- 
erature. Another book of substantial 
value on the supernatural life is The 
Medieval Mystics of England (Scrib- 
ner. $4.95), edited with an introduc- 
tion by Eric Colledge. This splendid 
anthology of treasured texts of seven 


well-known writers of that period can ° 


unveil for thoughtful readers surpris- 
ing new facets of truth on old topics. 
The supernatural life of the laity is 
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described in accurate and ample terms 
by Albert Shamon in The Only Life 
(Bruce. $3.25). The startling truth of 
theology that sanctifying grace is “a 
created participation in the divine na- 
ture” is studied in its multiple details 
and the conclusions expressed in intel- 
ligible language. The subject of the 
Christian perfection of the laity is the 
concern also of Bro. William C. Acker, 
F.S.C.H., in You Are God’s Chosen 
People (St. Paul’s Publications. $2.25). 
Written in an attractive style, this 
forceful message urges Christians to 
actualize their supernatural potentiali- 
ties in grace to share in the salvific mis- 
sion of Christ in their daily surround- 
ings. 

Dear Newlyweds (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $3.95), edited by James and 
Bianca Murray, presents an impressive 
collection of 62 selections of statements 
by Pope Pius XII for young married 
couples. This splendid array of author- 
itative instructions on the sacrament of 
matrimony, true love, the home and 
similar topics sheds new light on the 
holiness of the marital vocation. A 
clear-cut design for the laity in living 
the full Christian life is proposed by 
Mary P. Ryan in Perspective for Re- 
newal (Liturgical Press. $2.25). The 
writer discusses the rich possibilities of 
sanctity to be realized in the famil 
circle, the neighborhood, the sitll 
community through a corporate life in 
Christ in grace. 


Wellsprings of Doctrine 


There are some noteworthy volumes 
or doctrinal subjects which will be of 
interest to serious readers. The Theol- 
ogy of Salvation (Daughters of St. 
Paul. $4) is a careful synthesis by 
Maurice Eminyan, S.J., of the conclu- 
sions of modern theologians on the 
perennial question of how God’s salvific 
will embraces all human beings. Here 
is a clear and precise presentation. of 
the possibilities of infidels gaining suf- 
ficient knowledge of revelation to make 
an act of faith and their consequent re- 
lationship to the Mystical Body. Any- 
one who reads The Holy Spirit (Haw- 
thorn. $2.95) with reflection will find 
it not only theologically enlightening 
but also devotionally inspiring. This 
recent addition by A. M. Henry, O.P., 
to the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism explains the sublime 
revelation that the Holy Spirit is a Per- 
son, sent by the Father and the Son 
and equally divine. 

Based on the testimony of the Evan- 
gelists and St. Paul, The Resurrection 
(Sheed & Ward. $6), by F. X. Durr- 
well, C.SS.R., deals with that pivotal 
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MARY'S OWN ORDER WANTS YOU! 


i: 
CARMELITE 
FATHERS 


As parish priests, preachers, confessors 
teachers, chaplains, pastors, foreign 
missionaries, in all priestly activities 
you will carry Mary’s message to 
the world 

You will follow in the footsteps of 
Carmel’s great Saints . St. Simon 
Stock, St. John of the Cross 

St. Theresa of Avila, St. Theresa the 
Little Flower, St. Albert 

Students admitted after Grammar 
School, during or after High School 
or College. Special Courses for 
Belated Vocations 











SISTERS OF CHARITY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


The twofold purpose of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul is first: 


The greater honor of God which is to be promoted by their personal sanctification, with 
the aid of the three simple religious vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, according to 
the rules and constitution of St. Vincent de Paul; secondly: they serve Christ spiritually 
and corporally in the person of the poor, sick, children, aged, seminarians, etc. They 
imitate Christ who spent Himself doing good to mankind. The charity of Christ urges them. 


The Congregation was founded in 1823 by Reverend Nicholas Tolentin Schuler, a saintly 
Austrian priest, and his relative Catherine Lins, the later Mother Josefa Nikolina—first 
Superior General, in Zams, Tirol, Austria, a small mountain village. The Sisters of Charity 
have been in the United States over twenty years. Here they conduct two homes for the 
aged and do domestic duties in three seminaries. They find happiness in serving Christ in 
the old folks—in preparing them to meet their Maker. They also find happiness in working 
for Christ in the seminary—helping other Christs to the altar. As in Europe. they desire 
to start schools, hospitals and similar institutions in the United States. For this they need 
young courageous ladies who can leave the world forever and give themselves to God in 
the service of active charity. 


Mother Superior, 705 Clyman Street, Watertown, Wis. 
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The newly ordained priest, the nun being 








professed, the college graduate—all will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness and interest in 
their continuing intellectual growth, when you 


remember them with a subscription to AMERICA. 


Offer them Guides 
ito Christian Thinking 


In this key stage in their lives—whether they 
begin active careers as parish priests, 
missionaries, teachers, administrators, 
businessmen or homemakers—a weekly review 
of current affairs from a Christian perspective 
will supply the stimulus which regularly will 
recharge and nurture their desire to KNOW in 
order to judge. You will be helping them 
become articulate, well-informed 

spokesmen for a Christian view. 

Give them a subscription to AMERICA. 

- Fill out the insert card in this issue today! 
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point of history from a_ theological 
rather than an apologetic point of view. 
The conclusions drawn from this de- 
tailed study of a basic truth of faith 
give startling insights into its effects on 
the world, humanity and the personal 
life of a Christian. A practical approach 
to the meaning and development of a 
true spirit of Christian penance is of- 
fered by John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., in 
The Sacrament of Freedom (Bruce. 
$3.50). Helpful suggestions are pro- 
posed on methods of increasing in per- 
sonal holiness by a positive perspective 
on the frequent and intelligent use of 
confession. 

A topic of current interest, the active 
participation of all Catholics in the re- 
newal of Christ’s sacrifice on the altar, 
is thoughtfully weighed by H. A. Rein- 
hold in Bringing the Mass to the People 
(Helicon. $2.95). Stimulating reading 
is supplied to make the laity more 
aware of their privilege of sharing in 
the victimhood of the Son of God in 
the Mass. The credentials of Christian- 
ity are presented in the fashion of tra- 
ditional apologetics in Catholicism and 
Reason (Vantage. $3), by E. J. and 
P. J. Hayes. With impressive charts and 
diagrams, this book can be of service 
to Catholics in deepening the knowl- 
edge of their faith and especially in the 
instruction of converts. 

The Church in Crisis (Hanover 
House. $4.95), by Philip Hughes, is a 
book of interest to all as the time ap- 
proaches for the Ecumenical Council 
planned by Pope John XXIII. Here is 
an excellent survey, written in a fluent 
style, of the work and impact on his- 
tory of the 20 previous conclaves from 
Nicea (325) to the Vatican (1869). 
The sublime truth emerges from the 
reading of The Church in Council 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.95), by E. I. Wat- 
kin, that the Church is not merely a 
visible organization, but a supernatu- 
ral organism animated by the Holy 
Spirit. Commenting with charitable 
candor on the problems and personali- 
ties of previous councils, the writer dis- 
tinguishes clearly between the divine 
and human elements involved in the 
Church’s plenary sessions on matters of 
faith and morals. 

There is a wide variety af new books 
on the subject of prayer to satisfy the 
tastes of many readers. The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori (Kenedy. $4.95) 
contains selections, compiled by Barry 
Ulanov, from the spiritual writings of 
the founder of the Redemptorists. In 
addition to the saint’s sagacious instruc- 
tions on the eres of mental prayer, 
there is ample material in these pages 
for meditation on the mysteries of faith, 
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the virtues and the Mother of God. The 
Wellsprings of Prayer (Desclee. $1.75), 
by Dom George Lefebvre, O.S.B., is a 
practical handbook on the aim and 
methods of communicating with God. 
Using as models for fruitful prayer the 
patterns of St. Gregory the Great and 
St. John of the Cross, the writer stresses 
the importance of a constant spirit of 
recollection to live in the presence of 
God. 

The series of uncomplicated interpre- 
tations of the Epistles of the Sunday 
Masses in Everyman’s St. Paul (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $3.95) is the work 
of Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., AMERICA’S 
popular columnist. While these com- 
pact homilies can serve as designs for 
meditation, they are also pleasant intro- 
ductions to Pauline thought on the 
Christian way of life. A collection of 
paschal meditations, centered on the 
theme of the Exsultet in the Easter lit- 
urgy, is presented in The Light of the 
Lamb (Regnery. $2.95), by Eugene 
Biser. Rich in allusions to Scripture, lit- 
urgy and the writings of the Fathers, 
here is a bountiful font of reflection on 
the “newness of life” which St. Paul 
sets as the goal for every Christian 
united in grace with the risen Saviour. 


The Passion and the Saints 


There are three splendid books of 
meditations on different phases of 
Christ’s passion and death. Considering 
the incidents of the Stations of the 
Cross, Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., 
in Approach to Calvary (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.95) strives to impart “an un- 
derstanding of the whole of life” to 
Christians, whose basic vocation is to 
complete the redemptive work of the 
Mediator in the world today. Christ's 
point of view from the cross on the 
world and all in it is vividly described 
by Bishop John Wright in Words in 
Pain (Fides. $2.95), an analytical com- 
mentary on the final statements of the 
Redeemer on Calvary. In His Cross in 
Your Life (St. Paul Publications. $3.25) 
Bertrand Weaver, C.P., offers to the 
common problems of the laity some 
sane solutions derived from the example 
and teachings of Christ. 

Biographies of the saints and other 
exemplary followers of our Lord fur- 
nish interesting reading, because they 
show Christian principles in personal 
action. A truly up-to-date study of the 
life, journeys and teachings of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles form the sub- 
stance of St. Paul the Apostle (St. Paul 
Publications. $5), by A. Penna, the 
secretary of the Italian Biblical Asso- 
ciation. This English version by K. C. 
Thompson is a condensation of the 











Father Gardiner 


calls this book 
“truly superb” 


Adam 


“A retelling of the biblical 
story of the creation of the 
first man and woman, their 
temptation and fall... . Deeply 
moving .. . . The limpid, 
poetical style recaptures the 
innocence and wonder of the 
first human eyes that looked on 
the physical world.”—HaROLD 
C. GARDINER, S.J., in Amer‘ca. 


“Excellent.”—C. S. LEwis 


by David Bolt 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
200 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16 

















"A masterpiece ... great” 
says H. A. Reinhold of 


{| LITURGY 
if AND 
CY poctrine 


by Charles Davis. “To give so 
short, so complete and so lucid an 
account of the liturgical movement 
is an achievement which provokes 
the envy of all of us who were 
unable to achieve this. . . . After 
this no English-speaking Catholic 
who can read and think has an 
inch of ground to stand on if he 


calls the liturgical movement 
‘crackpot’ or other unlovely 
names. 


“We have here a masterpiece of 
learning and an infallible gift for 
choosing the apt and proper 
term. There is a certain greatness 
in this small essay.”—Rev. H. A. 
REINHOLD in The Catholic Reporter. 


$2.50 at your bookstore 
SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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2sANCISCANS 


The St. John Baptist Province is one part of the world-wide 
Franciscan ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR. Numbering almost 
600 members, the Priests and Brothers of this Province work 
in 13 states in the Midwest, West and South; in the foreign 
missions of Japan, the Philippines and China. 

THE PRIESTS are trained and ordained at Houses of Study in 
Ohio and Michigan. Graduates from grade school begin 
studies at our Minor Seminary. High School graduates and 
College men begin their studies at Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit. 

THE BROTHERS aid the priests by the work of their hands, 
giving their talents to build, repair, cook, teach, etc. They 
are trained at St. Joseph Brothers’ School in Indiana. 

Both Priests and Brothers try to follow the poor Crucified 
Christ in the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Write for information to: 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS AND BROTHERS 
1615 Vine Street + Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








SISTERS OF MERCY 


Mother House Manchester, N. H. 
Postulate Marian Court, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Novitiate Our Lady of Mercy, 
Windham, N. H. 
College Mount Saint Mary, 


Hooksett, N. H. 


prepare young women for a life 
of dedication to the Spiritual and 
Corporal Works of Mercy in: 

Elementary and Secondary Schools in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, and California 
Hospital School of Nursing 
Liberal Arts College 

















Homes for Children, Working Girls, and Aged , 





PAULIST FATHERS 


r ga Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y 
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masterly work which has been ac- 
claimed for its accuracy and delightful 
manner of presentation. 

The life of the genial, urbane Bishop 
of Geneva in the early 17th century is 


| fittingly described by Michael de la 


Bedoyere in Frangois de Sales (Harper. 
$4). The patron of Catholic writers 
was a man of exceptional talents, a re- 
lentless foe of heresy, a pioneer in 
pamphleteering, a writer of books and 
co-founder with St. Frances de Chantal 
of the Visitandine nuns. The human 
side of his sanctity is charmingly dis- 
closed in St. Francis de Sales: Selected 
Letters (Harper. $5), translated by 


BEST—~ 


The Church in Crisis 

by Philip Hughes 
To Live Is Christ 

by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
Benedictine and Moor 

by P. Beach and W. Dnunphy 
This Is the Holy Land 

by Sheen-Morton-Karsh 
The Theology of Salvation 

by Maurice Eminyan 

















Elizabeth Stopp. These 125 pieces of 
correspondence on civil as well as spir- 
itual matters reveal especially the two 
consuming desires of his heart: the re- 
turn of the dissidents of his time to the 
Church and a greater zeal on the part 
of Catholics to live “the devout life.” 

A product of careful research, The 
Wounded Heart (Franciscan Herald. 
$3.50), by Raphael Brown, tells the ap- 
pealing story of St. Charles of Sesse, a 
Franciscan lay brother of the 15th cen- 
tury, who was canonized by Pope John 
XXIII in 1959. Brother Charles was in 
simplicity and wisdom like the ancient 
Brother Juniper and attracted people 
of all stations in life to his monastery 
to seek his counsel and advice. A deep 
devotion to the Redeemer in His quest 
for souls characterized the entire life 
of Paul Daneo, whose story is related in 
St. Paul of the Cross (Hanover House. 
$3.95), by Charles Almeras. The found- 
er of the Congregation of the Passion 
was a tireless preacher of missions and 
retreats in central Italy in the 18th 
century. 

Thérése (Fides. $3.25) contains a 
glowing appraisal of the life and per- 
sonality of the Little Flower of Lisieux 
by Dorothy Day, the leader in the 
Catholic Worker Movement. The writer 
shows how the type of spirituality of 
the saintly, cloistered nun in her “little 
way” of simplicity can have a stirring 
impact on souls in the modern world. 
In Apostle in a Top Hat (Hanover 
House. $3.95) James P. Derum unfolds 
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the details of the life of Frederic Ozan- 
am, a prominent professor at the Sor- 
bonne in the 19th century. The formal 
investigation has been started in Rome 
into the life of this outstanding Catho- 
lic layman, whose warm sympathy for 
the underprivileged prompted him to 
found the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

The personal holiness and unquench- 
able zeal for souls of Mother Frances 
Cabrini are the theme of Immigrant 
Saint (McGraw-Hill. $4.95), by Pietro 
di Donato. The amazing accomplish- 
ments of this frail woman as foundress 
of a congregatjon of nuns engaged in 
the work of hospitals, schools and or- 
phanages and her special interest in 
the plight of Italian immigrants to 
America supply profitable reading for 
all. The subject of study in Padre Pio 
(McGraw-Hill. $4.95), by Oscar de 
Liso, is the Italian Capuchin priest, now 
73 years of age, who bears the impres- 
sions of the five wounds of Christ on 
his body. While the Church has made 
no decision in this case, pilgrims are 
edified by the elderly priest’s charity 
to the sick in his modern hospital and 
the long hours he devotes to penitents 
in the confessional. 

In conclusion, attention is directed 
to two new books which offer a type of 
reading a little off the beaten path. 
Cries From the Half-World (St. Paul 
Publications. $3.50) is a stirring com- 
mentary on an area of human relations 
often neglected by Christians in their 
basic vocation to restore all things in 
Christ. John Leppich, S.J., a leader of 
social action in Germany, writes in a 
factual, provocative style of his aposto- 
late among workers, entertainers and 
derelicts. Benedictine and Moor (Holt, 
Reinhart & Winston. $4), by Peter 
Beach and William Dunphy. is the true 
story of the successful endeavor of 
twenty French Benedictine monks to 
diffuse the charity of Christ in the new 
missionary frontier of Moslem Morocco. 
Enjoyable reading for all will be found 
in this account, with its passages of ad- 
venture, suspense and even intrigue, 
of the foundation of the monastery of 
Toumliline. 

VINCENT DE PauL HAYES, s.J. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES: Consecration 
to God and Life in the World 

By Joseph-Marie Perrin, ©.P. Trans. by 
Lancelot C. Sheppard. Kenedy. 122p. $3.50 


On Feb. 2, 1947 Pope Pius XII added 
a new chapter to the law of the Church. 
He approved a movement that had been 
attracting priests, laymen and _lay- 
women. From that day, associations of 
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The Community, Sisters of Saint 
Mary of Oregon, is placed under 
the patronage of the glorious apos- 
tle St. Francis Xavier, and is conse- 
crated to the honor of Mary, 
Mother of God, and cherishes a 
special devotion to the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of Jesus. 

Its special work and end is the sal- 
vation of others. Besides teachers, 
convent housekeepers, sacristans, 
nurses, seamstresses and clerical 
workers are needed. Each applicant 
is trained according to the field 
she is interested in. 

In 1927 the Community received 
the approbation of the Holy See, 
and it is recognized as a Pontifical 
Congregation. 

Come and get acquainted with us 
and our way of living a dedicated 
life by living in our aspirancy dur- 
ing your four years of high school. 
After entrance, 6 to 12 months’ 
postulancy, 2 years’ novitiate and 
3 to 6 years’ temporary vows or 
juniorate are required. 








Beaverton, Oregon 


SISTERS OF SAINT MARY OF OREGON, INC. 
MOTHERHOUSE, JUNIORATE, NOVITIATE, POSTULANCY, AND ASPIRANCY. 








TO FULFILL A LIFE’‘S DREAM OF 
TEACHING YOUTH FOR CHRIST, 
BECOME A 


marist brother 


“Continuing Christ’s work of saving souls is 


a rewarding work. You can experience this 
satisfaction along with hundreds of Marist 
Brothers who lead American teenagers to 
responsible manhood under the protection 
of the Blessed Mother. When added to aver- 
age intelligence and good health, a desire 
to serve God in a generous way is the 
qualification. Christ’s promise of a hundred- 
fold and life everlasting is the reward. 


Write to: Vocation Office, Marist Preparatory, P.O. Box 216 C, Esopus, New York. 


marist brothers of the schools 
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Teaching and Nursing 


with their countless auxiliary tasks 


are labors of love for 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH 


who serve in four dioceses: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ponce, P. R.; 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.; San Juan, P. R. 


Motherhouse: Brentwood, L. I., New York 
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THE SCHOOL 
SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


ow 


are dedicated to the teach- 
ing of youth on the ele- 
mentary, secondary and 
college level. They prepare 
teachers, musicians and 
nurses for work in home 
and foreign missions. 


ow 


For information write to: 





Director of Vocations 


SCHOOL SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
1501 S. Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 








THE CAPUCHIERS... 


invite you to learn by personal contact whether God is calling 
you to serve Him as a priest or brother in the Capuchin Order. 


Belated vocations welcomed. 


Write or visit: Fr. Raymond, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence Monastery | 


Beacon, New York 


ay 
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SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
OF THE 

MISSION OF THE IMMACULATE VIRGIN 

OF THE 3 
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people professing poverty, chastity and 
obedience in the world—not, therefore, 
in the manner of religious orders—had 
a special position in the Church. On 
March 12 of the following year the 
Pontiff confirmed his decree. Fr. Perrin’s 
book is a meditation on the two docu- 
ments. 

This is no dry commentary. It is prac- 
tical spiritual writing. Fr. Perrin ex- 
plains how the secular state of consecra- 
tion is possible, what the reasons are 
for this way of following the Gospel 
teachings, why the Church intervenes, 
what the demands of the life are. 

There are many theological insights, 
especially in the treatment of words like 
world, perfection, apostle, apostolate. 
This is a typical sentence: 


If the humblest catechist does 
not seek a better knowledge of the 
milieu in which she is teaching, 
and pedagogical methods adapted 
to it, if she does not succeed in 
making a gift of herself which is 
an act of witness, she has scarcely 
understood her mission as a lay 
person collaborating in the Re- 
demption. 


No great harm will be done by it, but 
the translation of the documents is de- 
fective. For example, the change from 
past tenses (of the Latin) to present 
tenses at the top of p. 108 makes Pius 
XII say something about bishops that 
he did not say. Nor did he mention the 
“religious superiors” who appear there. 

WaLTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Hubert Jedin. Trans. from the German 
by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Herder & Herder. 
254p. $3.95 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 
By Francis Dvornik. Hawthorne. 112p. 
$3.50 


THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL 
By E. I. Watkin. Sheed & Ward. 227p. 
$3.95 


Until recently it was vain to search for 
a brief history of the ecumenical coun- 
cils written in English; now the problem 
is to select among a growing profusion 
of them. 

Each of these accounts flows from a 
well-known pen. Jedin, an eminent au- 
thority on the 16th-century Church, has 
long been engaged in producing the 
definitive multivolumed history of the 
Council of Trent. As a guide he is the 
surest of this trio, followed by Dvornik, 
a Catholic priest who is also professor 
of Byzantine history at Harvard. The 
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most famed of his many works is his 
study of Photius, around whom revolved 
the Eighth General Council, in 869- 
870. Watkin is an English lay convert 
whose numerous publications center 
around philosophy and history. 

These three books together approxi- 
mi.te the total -wordage of Hughes’ The 
Church in Crisis (cf. AM. 2/25/ p.707), 
which seems to have solved best the 
question of minimal development posed 
by the enormous mass and diversity of 
the subject. Dvornik, for example, can 
hardly be expected to throw much light 
on five synods (the ninth to the thir- 
teenth) in a mere seven pages. Jedin is 
most satisfying in describing the two 
most recent councils (Trent and the 
Vatican); but he is left with only half 
his space for the 18 councils which pre- 
ceded them. 

Watkin dissipates part of his ampler 
room in disquisitions on extraneous 
topics. He lags in knowledge, though he 
leads in style. Some of his obiter dicta, 
however, are more memorable for orig- 
inality and phraseology than for ac- 
curacy. His reasoning processes occa- 
sionally are faulty. To take one instance: 
from the statement that almost nothing 
is known about the pontificate of Sylves- 
ter I (314-355), which embraced the 
Council of Nicaea, how can the con- 
clusion be drawn a few lines later that 
this Pope “did nothing in particular and 
did it very well’? (If this be true, Syl- 
vester followed what is surely the oddest 
route to high sanctity of anyone com- 
memorated in the Roman Martyrology! ) 
Peering into the future, Watkin allows 
himself to hope that the coming coun- 
cil will outlaw all forms of nuclear 
weapons. But the a fortiori argument he 
uses is weak; he reads into a canon of 
the Second Lateran Council (1139), 
prohibiting certain practices of archery, 
a complete ban on warfare with bow- 
and-arrow as too lethal. On Papal in- 
fallibility both he and Dvornik do not 
represent the common teaching of 
theologians. 

Within their slender formats, despite 
some reservations, each of these closely 
written summaries supplies a suitable 
introduction to a theme gaining more 
and more attention. 

Joxun F. BRODERICK, S.J. 


JAPAN SUBDUED 
By Herbert Feis. Princeton U. Press. 199p. 
$4 


Few nations have been allowed so com- 
plete a victory as that achieved by the 
United States in World War II. Prob- 
ably no nation has had so many citizens 
who have spent the succeeding two dec- 
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ades beating their breasts over the scope 
of the victory and the means by which it 
was won. 

Herbert Feis has made a scholarly in- 
quiry into the period of May-August, 
1945, in which Japan was crushed. 
There is a complete account here of the 
factors that led to the twin Allied strat- 
egy of bringing Russia into the war 
against Japan and of employing the 
atomic bomb against Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Mr. Feis is fair in his presentation. 
His own conclusions are reserved for 
and confined to the closing chapters. 
Thus, the author’s account of the deter- 
mination of the Japanese military to 
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continue to resist, even after both bombs 
had been exploded, can and should lead 
the reader to a quite different conclu- 
sion from that reached by Mr. Feis. In- 
deed the facts, as related by Mr. Feis, 
appear to sustain the inference by Louis 
Morton in Command Decisions that 
both Russian intervention and the atom- 
ic attacks were necessary to force sur- 
render without invasion. 

Mr. Feis, unlike most critics of the 
decision to use the atomic bomb, ad- 
mits that more human and material 
damage was done to Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama in the fire-bomb raids of early 
1945 than was done in the two atomic 
raids combined. The ease with which 
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these catastrophes have been forgotten 
leads one to suspect that if all who died 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki had been 
shot one by one by bow and arrow, no 
great objection would now be regis- 
tered. 

The culprit at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki was not the atomic bomb. It was 
war itself, tending always, in the term 
of General von Clausewitz, toward “the 
ultimate violence.” 

WiLuiaM V. KENNEDY 


A MOVEABLE FEAST 
By Margaret Boylen. Random House. 269p. 
$3.95 


When a stump-pulling tractor squashed 
the life out of the parents of the five 
Mortrude children, aged 9 to 16, in the 
orchard of their Midwestern farm at 
Christmastime, 1929, the people of the 
nation, touched by the news of the 
tragedy, sent in contributions to help 
keep the orphans together. Thanks to 
the fund that accumulated and to the 
solicitude of nearby townspeople, the 
children remained together until they 
were graduated from high school. By 
this time there were only four Mortrude 
children: Little Od, the only eyewitness 
to the accident that killed his parents, 
died when he tried to fly from a barn 
loft with a pair of wings he had im- 
provised. 

As the novel opens, the town of 
Clorinda is looking forward to the first 
reunion of the family in 16 years. 
Strangely enough, the children who had 
won the heart of the nation by their 
efforts to keep together went their sev- 
eral ways and did not see each other 
in all those years. 

Each of them made a mark in the 
world, but they seemed haunted by an 
ominous secret. What were their parents 
really like? What really happened in 
the orchard that fateful day? What had 
been disturbing Little Od? The stun- 
ning answer to those questions is re- 
vealed at the reception to which the 
entire town of Clorinda is invited. 

It’s an impish story, served up in a 
gingersnap style, without a tear of sen- 
timentality, and garnished with nos- 
talgic vignettes of small-town life during 
the Depression years. 

It is not without its weakness, how- 
ever. As in the theatre, a great deal of 
the drama in a novel depends upon our 
being able to observe the reactions of 
the characters to what is being said and 
done. Partly because of the isolation of 
the Mortrudes and partly because of 
the point of view, we are not allowed 
to see the impact that these children 
have on one another and the commu- 
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the archer struck the woman, and she 

dropped in the bilge 

With a splash, like a gull in the sea. 

Then over the side 
They heaved her, a lucky find for fish 
and the seals... . 
I am not simply charging Fitzgerald 
with gilding the lily. I say he has done 
for the reader all that Homer left for 
the reader to do himself. 

I am also concerned about what Mr. 
Fitzgerald has left out. For example, 
he will give you “son of Laertes”— 
that’s all. Rees gives, correctly, “Zeus- 
sprung son of Laertes.” Time and time 
again Homer calls Odysseus polumetis. 
Sometimes Fitzgerald renders this as 
“canniest of men,” “man of ranging 
mind,” etc. But often he gives no trans- 
lation of it. When Homer varies the 
adjective (e.g., polutlas dios, which 
Rees translates as “patient”), Fitzgerald 
gives no clue that anything has hap- 
pened. 

Mind you, Rees is not perfect. In 
Book Eight he translates polumetis one 
time as “resourceful” and the next as 
“quick-witted.” Elsewhere he will ren- 
der it as “wily.” This is fine for variety, 
but what will happen to the Greekless 
student's ideas about the Homeric style 
in epic poetry? 

Fitzgerald's poem is definitely an 
achievement. The Homeric story is told 
with gusto. The language lunges vig- 
orously and laps sensuously and finally 
enthralls the reader. It shows what one 
poet’s work can inspire another poet 
to do. 

WaLTER M. ABBotTT 





Opera, Dead or Alive 


The past month has seen more excite- 
ment than usual in the opera world. 
Venice, city of queenly serenity and 
once opera capital of the earth, became 
the scene of “outrage” (according to 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor of the London 
Sunday Times) or even “savagery” (as 
Noel Goodwin of the Daily Express saw 
it). Ironically, the occasion was the 
world premiére of Luigi Nono’s opera 
“Intolleranza 1960”—a title that means 
what you think it means. 
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The conventional behavior of opera- 
lovers is, notoriously, more reminiscent 
of the boxing ring than the tennis court. 
But passions, however violent, are like- 
ly to be vocalized only after the event, 
at least after aria or act. What made the 
performance of “Intolleranza 1960” so 
intolerable was the continuous stream 
of “shouts, whistles and catcalls” that 
went on throughout the performance 
and occasionally brought it to a stand- 
still. 

This Venice episode could be left un- 
noticed as another merely local display 
of Adriatic zest, if we were dealing with 
politics or football. But this is opera. To 
Italians opera matters. To them, Nono’s 
opera was not mildly boring or unintel- 
ligible; it was exasperating. This would 
be hard to imagine occurring in Amer- 
ica—not because opera here has no fol- 
lowing (Am. 4/29, p. 228), but because 
it does not seem really important. To us 
it is luxury, not life. 

I am afraid that opera will never be 
much more than this in America unless 
it can prove its relevance. In Italy and 
Europe generally, opera belongs to the 
people and not exclusively to a musical 
elite. For one thing, and I ‘believe it 
may be the most important thing, opera 
abroad is commonly sung in the lan- 
guage of the people, and not in some 
unintelligible foreign tongue. Europeans 
find it exceedingly odd of us to want 
our opera not in the vernacular. 

No one can be unaware of the prob- 
lems involved in translating opera. Nor 
for one moment would I suggest that a 
given work is likely to be as good in a 
new tongue as in the original (allowing 
for a few exceptions, of course). Nor- 
mally there is some loss. But loss to 
whom? Suppose for a moment that Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” is better in 
Italian than in the sparkling Martin 
translation. Is it better to us—to the 

vast majority of Americans who have 
little Italian? The television people and 
box-office people, who know about such 
matters, find “Cosi” better in English. 
And how many of us, honestly, do not? 
Take the splendidly successful per- 
formances of opera on TV. Who after 
witnessing the recently televised “Boris 
Godunov” in English would dream of 
wanting it in Russian? Who, that is, ex- 
cept the few who know enough Russian 
to understand Pushkin? Much the same 
can be said of the moving Poulenc 
“Dialogues of the Carmelites” a few 
years ago, even if one per cent could 
have understood it in French. If opera 
is to live, I strongly suspect, it must be 
iven in the living language. 
' Granted that Sella ke standard 
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repertoire is still without adequate 
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translation, not a few operas in Eng- 
lish are already at hand. This years 
Metropolitan “Wozzeck,” for example, 
was hugely successful, and suggesed 
that much of its twelve-tone obscurity 
was rather a language problem. Years 
ago, at Oxford, I remember being con- 
verted to Monteverde by a performance 
of his “Orfeo” in the Westrup-Stuart 
version. And what a delight is Doni- 
zettis “Don Pasquale” in English! 
Much of the triumph of Haydn's 
“Apothecary,” in its revival last week, 
was surely due to Naomi Ornest’s trans- 
lation. 

In American opera, it seems evident 
that Menotti’s continued success has 
been owing as much to handsome Eng- 
lish libretti as to music. Those of us 
who were able to secure tickets last 
week to the stirring Xavier Symphony 
(New York) production of “The Saint 
of Bleeker Street” (which impressed 
Mr. Menotti himself), have no doubt 
that opera in English can be a living, 
exciting thing. 

I am quite aware that it is nearly as 
useless to talk of vernacular in opera as 
of vernacular in liturgy, to people whose 
minds are fixed on the subject. If you 
are a polyglot, you will naturally prefer 
your Verdi in Italian, your Wagner in 
German, your Massenet in French, even 
your Mussorgsky in Russian. Or if you 
feel that opera should continue to be 
the perquisite of an elite, then you are 
in disagreement with men like Verdi 
who know their métier. Perhaps an ar- 
gument can be made in favor of an art 
for the few. But opera, to be a suc- 
cessful art form in America, must be a 
social thing, and here the only way to 
be social on a large scale is to be social 
in English. 

2 cS 

A word now on recordings, many of 
which have been coming in for review. 
Of recent releases, let me recommend 
the Trio di Trieste’s reading of Beetho- 
ven’s “Archduke” Trio with Haydn’s 
Trio No. 4 (Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft LPEM 19 220) —sensitive, 
leisurely performances by a distinguish- 
ed team. For thrilling orchestration in a 
lighter vein, try two new Mercury re- 
leases: Dorati conducting the Enesco 
Roumanian Rhapsodies No. 1 and 2 
and the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies 
No. 2 and 3 (SR902 35), and Fred- 
erick Fennell’s performances of several 
modern pieces for wind ensemble by 
Gould, Williams, Work and Bennett 
(SR902 20). Mr. Fennell has for years 
been pleading and prodding for more 
band music of quality; these works are 
here recorded for the first time, two of 
them actually written at Mr. Fennell’s 
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urging. His recording is as useful peda- 
gogically as it is a joy to hear. 

The “Archduke” is one of the best 
known and loved of classics. However, 
the Trio di Trieste, with no ostentation 
or effort at brio, lets it speak with the 
eloquence of Beethoven himself. The 
Haydn will prove a revelation, and is 
part of the great re-evaluation of one of 
the world’s supreme masters. For too 
long his sobriquet, “Papa,” has misled 
listeners into thinking him simply a sort 
of artistic godfather of Mozart. Once 
again the advent of LP and Stereo has 
helped us, perhaps for the first time, to 
listen. 


C. J. McNaspy 
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SOUTH PACIFIC (City Center) is the 
second production of what Jean Dal- 
rymple announced as a gala season of 
American musical masterpieces. Pre- 
ceded by a revival of Show Boat, with 
Porgy and Bess and Pal Joey coming 
up, South Pacific must be a delectable 
treat to junior theatregoers who were 
too young to see the original produc- 
tion. Their elders, of course, will enjoy 
the twofold pleasure of remembering 
the launching of a classic while seeing 
it beautifully performed in the current 
revival. 

Miss Dalrymple has given us a grand 
production of a grand music drama. 
The cast she has assembled renders a 
performance worthy of its excellence. 
As Ensign Nellie Forbush, Allyn Ann 
McLerie is appealing and humorous. 
William Chapman invests the role of 
Emilie De Becque with an adequate 
glow of middle-aged ardor. Both actors 
are well up to the demands of their 
musical assignments. 

Dort Clark is effectively comical as 
Luther Billis, who has a yearning for 
folding money. Rosetta LeNoire, as 
Bloody Mary (the Tonkinese woman 
who has learned the value of the Yan- 
kee dollar), is humorous in her render- 
ing of Yankee profanities without know- 
ing their meaning, and pathetic in her 
tage when her dearest wish is frus- 
trated by the unseen hand of race 
prejudice reaching all the way from 
Philadelphia. 
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Stanley Grover and Coco Ramirez 
are heart-breaking as the ill-starred Lt. 
Cable and Liat. Mr. Grover is espe- 
cially persuasive when singing “It Has 
to Be Taught,” the song that pulls the 
story together. 

Inevitably, a revival of South Pacific 
stirs reminiscence. Older spectators can- 
not help remembering Ezio Pinza and 
Mary Martin in the leading roles and 
Myron McCormick’s ludicrous _ belly 
dance. But new and less famous per- 
formers in the roles do not diminish our 
interest in the story. That is the mark 
of lasting drama—the pleasure of recog- 
nition. In South Pacific, and Show Boat 
too, we recognize different aspects of 
our national image, with racism in high 
light. The reflection is explicit in South 
Pacific, implicit in Show Boat. 

Your reviewer was one of the lucky 
thousands delighted by Show Boat in 
its first production, in which “Ol Man 
River” was delivered in Jules Bledsoe’s 
thunderous bass. Mentioning Bledsoe 
evokes extratheatrical memories. Bled- 
soe was slightly on the eccentric side as 
an off-stage personality. A soot-black 
man, he affected a white limousine and 
a blond chauffeur in a white uniform. 
Freudians may have a word for it. 

In the first revival, Paul Robeson 
sang “Ol’ Man River” in a voice that 
was sweet as well as powerful. Robe- 
son, equally gifted as actor and soloist, 
was capable of changing Joe from a 
singing role to a dramatic character, 
but he did not get the opportunity until 
he appeared in the motion-picture ver- 
sion of the story. Nobody, of course, 
guessed that he was potential material 
for opera. Perhaps earlier recognition 
would have prevented him from stray- 
ing off on a leftward tangent. 


BIG FISH, LITTLE FISH (Anta). 
Here we have a murky drama with a 
Freudian overtone, distinguished by 
fine performances submitted by Jason 
Robards Jr., Hume Cronyn and Martin 
Gable. Mr. Gable, however, deserves 
the laurels. 


COME BLOW YOUR HORN (Brooks 
Atkinson). It seems that Jewish family 
life, like that of other persuasions, is 
rich in humor and small tragedies. In 
the play by Neil Simon the accent is on 
humor. 

The leading character is a young man 
who cannot get along with his father. 
The father, panting to be a grandfather, 
at frequent intervals asks his son: “Are 
you married?” The son, a_ bachelor, 
must answer: “No.” Summoning what 
remains of his paternal authority, the 
father declares: “Then, you're a bum.” 
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It is not your reviewer's intention to 
discourage anyone’s interest in the play. 
The quoted dialogue is really funny in 
the context of the story. Indeed, it is 
hilarious. Come Blow Your Horn is one 


ot the most refreshing comedies cur- | 


rently on Broadway. You can take your 
country cousins to see it with the assur- 
rance that they will be neither embar- 
rassed nor bored. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





Beat off from us the bitter foe,/Give 
tranquil peace to every one, /Guide, 
lead us, going on before,/That every 
evil we may shun (From the liturgical 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, Veni Creator). 


When, on the first Christian Pentecost, 
the Spirit of God, the Third Person of 
the adorable Trinity, descended upon 
the apostles and followers of Christ the 
Lord, that divine coming possessed a 
dual aspect which is carefully noted by 
St. Luke in Acts. The Holy Spirit swept 
down upon the believers in Christ while 
they were all gathered together in unity 
of purpose. Yet the tongues of fire, 
which, with the sound . . . of a strong 
wind blowing, were the only immediate 
manifestation of the newest divine ad- 
vent, came to rest on each of them. In 
other words, the Holy Spirit descended 
simultaneously upon the community 
and upon the individual members of the 
community. If we ask, then, where, in 
the here and now, the Spirit of God is 
to be found on earth, the answer must 
be a dual one: in the Church, and in 
the soul of the Christian. 

Throughout the history of the Cath- 
olic Church there has been conflict be- 
tween what have been called the charis- 
matic and the institutional elements in 
our religion. By the institutional in our 
faith we understand the workings of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. By the char- 
ismatic we mean the workings, real or 
alleged, of the Holy Spirit in the indi- 
vidual soul. De jure, or by right, there 
ought not to be any clash between the 
various free operations of the divine 
Spirit. De facto, in fact, there has been 
trouble in this area from the very be- 
ginning, as we see from St. Paul's first 
Corinthian letter. And from the outset 
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we glimpse the Catholic solution to the 
vexing problem: the charismatic must 
be finally subject to the institutional. 

It is hard to see how any alternative 
suggestion could be seriously enter- 
tained. The difference between hearing 
voices (as St. Joan did) and thinking 
one hears voices (as psychoneurotics 
do) is enormous, but that difference is 
enormously difficult to establish. When, 
in the pious Reformation, Protestantism 
unleashed the charismatic at the ex- 

nse of the institutional, the door was 
opened—please don’t get caught in the 
revolving metaphors—to quackery and 
chaos unlimited. Is not the most intelli- 
gent element in modern Protestantism 
becoming quietly more institutional? 

Yet the Holy Spirit does work in the 
individual soul. Moreover, it is a sound 
theological and ascetical principle that 
the true workings of the Spirit in any 
soul are to be respected, and given 
scope. Clearly, then, the troublesome 
question is: when may we judge that 
the supposed activity of the Spirit of 
God in an individual is authentic? 

To begin with, the inspirations of the 
Spirit to any individual must be in 
strict accord with revealed dogma. St. 
Margaret Mary declared that the Sacred 
Heart of our Lord required not only 
adoration but reparation. Splendid. But 
if St. Margaret Mary had announced 
that the Heart of Christ should receive 
reparation but not adoration, as being 
an improper object of divine cultus, we 
could only sadly conclude that she was 
not being guided by the Holy Spirit. 

Second, individual religious impulses 
must always be strictly subject to the 
operational jurisdiction, the discipline, 
that is, of the hierarchical Church. Your 
true zealot is always impatient of the 
deliberateness and caution which mark 
the institutional activity of Holy Mother 
Church. Nevertheless, such impatience 
must be curbed, just as much zeal must 
be tempered and moderated. Mother 
Church is never in a hurry, for she has 
all the time there is. Besides, she is fully 
aware of a curiosity that is familiar to 
those who are engaged in the official 
guidance of souls. It is characteristic of 
a certain charismatic type to undertake 
with considerable boldness the solution 
of grave problems in others, although 
these same enthusiasts have gotten liter- 
ally nowhere in the solution. of their 
own problems. Some marriage coun- 
selors are divorced. 

We are never more certain that the 
Holy a is speaking in our hearts 
than when we hear thus exactly what 
we keep hearing from Holy Mother 
Church. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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URSULINE ACADEMY 


Founded 1727. Oldest resident and day 
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B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, 
bus., psych., dietetics, drama, guidance 
counseling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. 
music, med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), 
sciences, special ed., speech, teaching (elem. 
& sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master’s degrees in education, psychology, 
librarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Catalog. Give date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
@ Fully accredited. Two-year liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior colleges. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial, medical secretarial ; 
laboratory technician; nursing. A.A., A.S. 
degrees. Music, art. Activities, sports. 180- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. Affiliated 
with Catholic University. Catalog. Sister 
Mary Joan, Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





Mount Aloysius:: 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, mu- 
sic, drama, art (interior decoration), elementary q 
educ., pre-laboratory hnology. Occupational 
therapist aide, X-ray technology. Secretarial, 
medical secretarial, medical record librarian. 
Home economics, merchandising. Sports. Social 
program. State year of graduation. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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CATECHETICS 


Members of the hierarchy and religious educators all over the world have approved of modern kerygmatic catechetics as 
the ‘‘optimum in the field of grammar school cathechetics.’’ Emphasizing that it must be the Christian message itself which 
provides the Church's greatest appeal and strength, the leaders of the catechetical movement stress that the teaching of 
doctrine must convey more than a mere knowledge of faith: it must teach how to live the Christian life. 


It is in the spirit of this reorientation that HERDER AND HERDER NEW YORK is developing a program of modern catechetics 
based on the famous A CATHOLIC CATECHISM. A new elementary school series has been edited with the CCD version of 
the Holy Bible by Fr. Gerard S. Sloyan, Head of the Department of Religious Education at the Catholic University of America. 
Grateful acknowledgment is also made of the editorial counsel given by members of the Benedictine Sisters of Tulsa, Okla.— 
the Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N.Y.—the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D.C.—and the Ursuline Nuns 
of the Roman Union, Washington, D.C. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM NO. I, illustrated by Richard Seewald, will be available in three booklets: 
3rd grade: THE GOOD NEWS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 50¢ 
4th grade: OUR LIFE WITH THE CHURCH 50¢ 
5th grade: WE ARE CHILDREN OF GOD 50¢ 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM NO. 2, illustrated by Albert Burkart, will also be available in three booklets: 
6th grade: OF GOD AND OUR REDEMPTION .75¢ 
7th grade: OF THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS .75¢ 


8th grade: OF LIFE IN ACCORDANCE WITH GOD'S COMMANDMENTS 
THE FOUR LAST THINGS 75¢ 


TEACHING THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM TEACHING ALL NATIONS 
A practical lesson plan for each of the chapters of the A Symposium on Modern Catechetics, edited by Johannes 


Catechism, by Fr. Josef Goldbrunner. 3 volumes, each $1.65 Hofinger, S.J., and Clifford Howell, S.J. Cloth $6.50 
“The Catechetical Creed of Our Times.” 


HANDING ON THE FAITH INTRODUCTION TO A CATHOLIC 
A Manual of Catechetics by Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. Bib- CATECHISM 


liography index, cloth $6.50 Edited by Hubert Fischer, with contributions by Josef A. 
"The standard work in religious education.” Jungmann, S.J., and Clifford Howell, S.J. $2.50 


order now! ask for free brochure on Modern Catechetics 


HERDER AND HERDER NEW YORK. 


7 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLaza 7-6323 











